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THE  WONDERS   OF  THEBES. 


AMONG   the   most    extraordinary    of  the 
world's  wonders  are  those  gigantic  and 


glory  of  a  land  in  which  civilization  and  re- 
finement reigned  supreme,  which  was  most 
learned,  powerful  and  flourishing.  They  are 
vast    indestructible    monuments    of    human 


RUINS  OP  THEBES. 


magnificent  remains  of  ancient  art  which  !  power  and  ambition  which  overwhelm  the 
arose  in  their  full  splendor  in  Egypt,  while  |  mind  with  wonder  and  almost  defy  the  power 
Europe  was  in  the  gloomiest  depths  of  ignor-  !  of  description.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  they 
ance  and  barbarism.   They  were  the  pride  and   1  are  not  the  works  left  by  a  race  of  giants  ex- 
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tinct  many  ages  ago.  "Bow  down,"  says  an 
enthusiastic  modern  traveler,  "ye  boasted 
edifices  of  Greece  and  Rome,  bow  down 
before  the  temples  and  palaces  of  Thebes  in 
Egypt !  Its  proud  ruins  are  still  more  strik- 
ing than  your  most  pompous  ornaments,  and 
its  gigantic  remains  more  sublime  than  your 
monuments  in  perfect  preservation.  The 
glory  of  the  most  celebrated  fabrics  is  eclipsed 
by  the  prodigies  of  Egyptian  architecture, 
and  to  do  justice  to  their  grandeur  and  beauty 
would  require  the  genius  of  those  by  whom 
they  were  planned  and  executed." 

Thebes — or,  as  the  Greeks  call  it,  Diospolis 
Magna,  the  great  city  of  Jupiter — is  the  most 
ancient  city  in  the  world.  Homer  sang  of  its 
glories  as  unrivalled,  and  called  it 

*The  world's  great  Empress  on  the  Egyptian  plain 
That  spreads  her  conquests  o'er  a  thousand  states.*' 

It  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible  by  the  name  of 
No  and  Ammon  No.  Tacitus  says  it  was 
able,  upon  an  emergency,  to  place  on  the 
battle  field  an  army  of  700,000  men.  In  it 
was  founded  the  first  college  and  the  first 
king's  palace.  Its  circumference  was  twenty- 
three  miles.  For  three  thousand  years  the 
sand  has  accumulated  within  it,  burying  some 
of  its  largest  monuments,  and  in  some  in- 
stances hiding  almost  entire  temples.  Of  its 
foundation  we  know  nothing;  and  if  its 
remains  did  not  exist,  all  that  we  do  know  of 
it  would  be  rejected  by  the  incredulous  as 
mere  old-world  fables. 

The  observer  who  first  approaches  Thebes 
sees  only  a  confused  mass  of  vast  obelisks, 
portals  and  columns  towering  above  palm 
trees,  but  a  closer  and  longer  inspection 
awakens  sensations  of  awe  and  astonishment 
by  revealing  more  fully  its  many  wonders,  of 
which  the  chief  are  the  Palace-temple  of 
Karnak,  the  Temple  of  Luxor,  the  Memnon- 
ium,  the  Tomb  of  Osymandias  and  the 
mountain  tombs. 

Karnak  surpasses  in  its  grandeur  all  the 
others.  It  stands  at  the  south-eastern  extrem- 
ity of  the  city,  and  its  name  is  derived  from 
the  village  which  has  sprung  upon  a  portion 
of    its  site.      The    French  engineers,    when 


Napoleon  invaded  Egypt,  were  one  hour  and 
a  half  riding  round  it.  The  temple  itself  is 
1,200  feet  in  length,  and  in  breadth  420.  It 
is  approached  by  a  long  avenue  of  enormous 
sphinxes,  the  largest  in  existence,  and  by  a 
succession  of  gates  and  colossal  statues,  con- 
structed of  different  stones  and  marbles.  It 
presents  an  aspect  of  singular  confusion,  ren- 
dering it  difficult  to  separate  its  parts;  a  med- 
ley of  shattered  and  broken  columns,  statues 
and  obelisks,  among  which  some  are  prostrate, 
others,  majestically  erect ;  relics  of  immense 
halls,  with  a  forest  of  columns,  portals  and 
propylae;  and  in  its  western  end  a  seemingly 
endless  series  of  gates,  portals  and  halls, 
ranged  one  after  another  in  a  design  which 
was  originally  one  of  perfect  and  harmonious 
symmetry  and  beauty.  Two  of  the  sculptured 
obelisks  are  sixty-nine  feet,  and  one  ninety- 
one  feet  high.  What  was  the  chief  Lall,  159 
feet  in  breadth  and  318  long,  has  for  the  sup- 
port of  its  roof  134  grand  columns,  each  sev- 
enty feet  high  and  eleven  in  diameter.  One 
longavenue  of  such  pillarshas  fallen  entire,  and 
lies  in  rows  at  equal  distances  apart.  All  the 
sculptured  work  has  been  colored,  and  still 
retains  its  brightness.  The  avenue  of  sphinxes 
has  now  but  fifty  of  its  six  hundred  still 
standing. 

Belzoni  asserts  that  the  most  sublime  ideas 
which  can  be  formed  from  the  finest  and 
grandest  specimens  of  modern  architecture, 
fall  short  of  that  which  these  ruins  convey. 
The  great  army  of  enormous  columns, 
adorned  all  round  with  beautiful  figures  and 
varied  ornament,  the  lofty  portals  going  far 
away  back  into  the  distance,  the  vast  laby- 
rinth of  wonderful  edifices :  all  conspired  to 
isolate  him  from  the  present,  and  elevate  his 
ideas  into  another  and  a  greater  world. 

The  Temple  of  Luxor,  especially  when 
viewed  from  the  river  which  flowed  through 
the  city,  is  a  sight  of  supreme  loveliness.  It 
stands  in  a  plain  covered  with  palm  trees, 
with  mountains  stretching  away  behind  it, 
contrasting  strangely  with  the  wretched  huts 
of  a  miserable  village.  Beside  its  portico 
stood   two  obelisks,   each   nearly  eighty  feet 
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high,  and  thirty-two  in  circumference,  com- 
posed of  a  single  block  of  rose-colored,  pol- 
ished granite  from  the  quarries  of  Syene, 
and  (one  is  now  in  Paris)  two  colossal 
seated  statues,  partially  concealed  by  the 
rising  sand,  each  carved  from  a  single 
block  of  black  granite.  The  propylon,  which 
is  200  feet  high,  contains  stone  enough  to 
build  a  cathedral.  Inside  it  has  200  columns, 
varying  in  dimensions,  most  of  which  are 
entire.  All  its  apartments  are  covered  with 
sculptured  work,  executed  with  extreme  care 
and  delicacy,  the  work  being  as  minute  in 
parts  as  if  it  were  that  of  a  seal-engraver. 
Here  it  is  traditionally  supposed  old  Homer 
studied    the  sculptured  battles  and  triumphs. 


of  the  morning  sun  fell  upon  it,  we  are  told 
it  emitted  sounds,  those  of  the  seven  vowels, 
whence  language  sprung,  and  these  were  re- 
garded as  symbols  of  the  seven  planets, 
which  composed  celestial  music,  and  in  the 
dark  made  melancholy  sounds.  The  breadth 
of  the  shoulders  of  this  statue  is  twenty-five 
feet ;  the  ear  is  three  feet  long.  It  was  over- 
thrown very  laboriously  by  Cambyses,  King 
of  Persia,  when  he  ravaged  Egypt,  and  the 
excavations  made  for  the  wedges  which  were 
then  used  are  still  traceable.  At  the  entrance 
of  the  gate  are  the  remains  of  a  smaller,  but 
still  colossal,  statue,  and  in  the  plain  adjoin- 
ing are  the  hopelessly  defaced  remains  of  two 
other  gigantic  statues. 


AVENUE  OP  SPHINXES. 


and   gained  inspiration  for   his  most  heroic 
strains. 

The  Memnonium  is  undoubtedly  the  oldest 
part  of  the  city.  The  solidity  and  weight  of 
the  masonry,  the  greater  simplicity  and  irreg- 
ularity of  its  design,  and  the  rudeness  of  its 
sculpture,  all  indicate  its  superior  claim  to 
antiquity.  In  one  of  the  outer  courts  are  the 
broken  fragments  of  a  colossal  statue,  cover- 
ing a  space  sixty  feet  square,  and  giving  it 
the  appearance  of  a  quarry.  This  is  said  to 
have  been  the  statue  of  Memnon,  which  was 
made  from  a  single  block  of  stone.  Accord- 
ing to  Philostratus,  it  represented  a  human 
being  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  with  his  face 
towards  the  rising  sun.      When  the  first  beams 


Tradition  says  the  statue  of  Memnon,  al- 
though broken  and  overthrown,  did  not  cease 
to  welcome  with  music  the  first  smile  of  its 
beautiful  day-god,  nor  to  bemoan  its  absence 
during  the  night.  The  upper  part  of  this 
famous  statue,  now  mute  enough,  is,  accord- 
ing to  some  authorities,  now  in  the  Egyptian 
collection  of  the  British  Museum. 

The  tomb  of  Osymandias  was,  as  the  his- 
torian Diodorus  informs  us,  at  once  a  palace, 
a  library,  and  a  tomb.  It  was  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  in  circumference,  and  was  adorned 
with  sculpture  of  the  greatest  excellence  and 
splendor.  The  vestibule  in  front  of  the 
building  was  of  various  colored  stones,  200 
feet  long  and   68  feet  high.     Adjoining  this 
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was  a  portico  400  feet  square,  the  roof  of 
which  was  supported  by  colossal  figures  of 
animals,  each  27  feet  high,  and  cut  from  a 
single  block  of  granite.  The  ceiling  was  of 
marble,  blue,  and  adorned  with  golden  stars. 
From  this  you  entered  a  second  court,  more 
richly  and  elaborately  adorned  in  the  same 
style,  at  the  entrance  of  which  was  a  group  of 
three  statues,  cut  from  a  single  stone,  ihe 
principal  being  that  of  Osymandias  seated, 
the  other  two,  his  mother  and  daughter, 
standing  at  his  knee.  The  foot  of  this  statue 
measured  ten  feet  and  a  half.  On  it  was  in- 
scribed, "  I  am  Osymandias,  king  of  kings. 
Whoever  will  dispute  with  me  this  title,  let 
him  conquer  me  in  any  of  my  works." 

The  tomb  contained  also  a  separate  statue 
of  the  mother,  with  the  figures  of  three 
queens  on  her  head,  to  intimate,  says  the  an- 
cient authority,  that  she  was  the  daughter, 
wife  and  mother  of  a  king.  After  this  you 
enter  a  peristyle  even  more  beautiful,  on 
which  were  sculptured  scenes  from  the  king's 
wars  and  victories.  It  was  open  to  the  air, 
and  in  its  center  was  an  altar  of  marble. 
From  here  three  gates  led  to  an  edifice  200 
feet  square,  the  roof  of  which  was  supported 
by  magnificent  columns.  It  contained  carved 
wooden  figures,  representing  a  court  of  jus- 
tice. Beyond  this  was  a  spacious  avenue  sur- 
rounded by  splendid  edifices,  devoted  to  the 
banquet,  the  library,  religious  ceremonies  and 
retirement;  and  at  the  end  of  it  was  the  as- 
cent to  the  royal  sepulchre,  the  summit  of 
which  was  crowned  by  a  circlet  of  gold  365 
cubits  (the  days  of  the  year)  in  circumference 
and  one  in  thickness,  on  which  were  engraved 
representations  of  sunrise  and  sunset,  the  as- 
trological symbols. 

Such,  according  to  historians,  was  the  tomb 
of  Osymandias  in  Thebes,  before  the  Persian 
king  came  to  slaughter  and  destroy.  Only 
the  remains  of  two  colossal  figures  indicate 
now  the  spot  on  which  it  stood  ;  these  are  be- 
lieved to  be  two  of  the  group  above  men- 
tioned. 


Fear  no  man  in  doing  right. 


"THE  PROPHET  JOSEPH  SMITH  IN 
ZION'S   CAMP. 


CcoNTnruBD  from  page  57.) 

PARTLY  for  recuperative  purposes  and  to 
effect  a  more  thorough  organization, 
Zion's  Camp  was  halted  at  Brother  Allred's 
place,  at  Salt  River.  The  name  of  the 
county  I  cannot  state,  but  it  was  no  very 
great  distance  from  the  city  of  Quincy, 
across  the  Mississippi  River,  west.  In  this 
work  of  reconstruction,  cleansing  and  brush- 
ing off  the  dust  that  necessarily  accumulated 
after  many  hundred  miles  of  travel,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  camp  were  busily  engaged  and 
preparing  to  continue  their  march  still  to  the 
west. 

The  camping  ground  presented  a  city  of 
tents  and  covered  wagons.  These  were  ar- 
ranged in  an  order  which  made  them  quite 
convenient  for  all  purposes  of  passing  to  and 
fro  for  horsemen,  carriages  or  footmen. 
Visitors  were  struck  with  this  feature  of  order, 
and  seemed  to  look  upon  the  camp  as  quite  a 
novelty,  and  the  people  as  being  a  class  used 
to  good  order  and  thriftiness. 

The  visiting  resident  citizens  at  this  point, 
as  well  as  I  remember,  were  by  no  means  un- 
friendly, but  were  quite  civil  and  courteous 
in  their  deportment  towards  the  members  of 
our  company.  Brother  AUred  and  family 
were  especially  kind  and  active  in  making 
comfortable  as  many  as  possible  of  our  large 
number. 

I  there,  for  the  first  lime,  saw  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  members  of  the  camp  who  since  have 
become  men  of  almost  world-wide  notoriety. 
For  instance,  Brigham  Young,  who  succeeded 
Joseph  Smith  in  the  Presidency  of  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints;  and 
Wilford  Woodruff,  who  succeeded  John  Tay- 
lor in  the  same  important  and  honorable 
position.  Also,  Heber  C.  KimbaH,  who  be- 
came a  noted  and  popular  member  of  the 
Quorum  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  whose  mem- 
ory is  cherished  to  this  day  by  the  great  body 
of  the  Church  with  the  most  earnest  senti- 
ments of  reverence  and  respect. 
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Besides  these,  I  recollect  the  names  of 
Martin  Harris,  Joseph  and  Phinehas  Young, 
Levi  Hancock,  Henry  Herriraan,  Zebedee 
Coltrin,  Sylvester  Smith,  Luke  and  Lyman 
E.  Johnson,  John  F.  Boynton,  Thomas  B. 
Marsh  and  William  E.  McLellin. 

The  encampment  at  Brother  Allred's  was 
made,  I  think,  two  or  three  days  previous  to 
the  arrival  of  our  Michigan  company.  Our 
coming  had  been  looked  for  and  now  that  the 
junction  had  been  formed,  the  main  and 
active  motive  was  to  prepare  for  an  advance 
as  soon  as  possible.  As  I  was  then  so  very 
young  I  was  naturally  enough  not  made 
acquainted  with  the  intricate  or  minute  order 
in  which  the  camp  was  organized  for  travel- 
ing; but  I  remember  that  they  were  classed 
into  messes  of  tens  for  purposes  of  cooking, 
washing  our  clothing,  eating,  sleeping,  etc. 
While  there  the  men  were  paraded  outside  of 
the  camp  for  exercise  and  instruction.  This 
was  an  unpleasant  feature  for  me,  as  I  was 
too  young  and  too  small  of  stature  to  act 
with  the  men.  This  created  within  me,  as  I 
remember,  some  lonesome  reflections.  I  sat 
down  upon  a  rock  where  the  men  were  pass- 
ing, the  better  to  observe  their  movements. 
While -thus  seated,  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith, 
who  happened  to  be  passing  by  in  quite  a 
hurry,  noticed  me.  He  stepped  to  where  I 
sat  alone.  It  might  have  been  my  isolated 
position  that  attracted  him.  I  knew  not  the 
motive;  but  that  man,  who  to  me  appeared 
so  good  and  so  godlike,  really  halted  in  his 
hurry  to  notice  me — only  a  little  boy.  Plac- 
ing one  of  his  hands  upon  my  head,  he  said: 
"Well,  bub,  is  there  no  place  for  you?" 

This  recognition  from  the  man  whom  I 
then  knew  was  a  Prophet  of  God  created 
within  me  a  tumult  of  emotions.  I  could 
make  him  no  reply.  My  young  heart  was 
filled  with  joy  to  me  unspeakable.  He  passed 
on  and  left  me  in  my  lonely  attitude,  for  he 
was  then  in  quite  a  hurry  to  accomplish 
something  pertaining  to  the  movements  of 
the  men  which  could  not  be  delayed. 

I  mention  this  circumstance  as  it  illustrates 
a   trait  of  his  character,  which  in  after  years 


he  has  often  been  seen  to  exemplify.  He 
was  naturally  fond  of  the  young — especially 
little  children.  He  did  not  like  to  pass 
a  child,  however  small,  without  speaking 
to  it.  He  has  been  known  to  actually 
cross  a  street  if  he  saw  a  child  alone  on 
the  opposite  side,  to  speak  to  it  or  to  inquire 
if  it  had  lost  its  way. 

These  little  acts  of  human  sympathy  were 
prompted  by  those  innate  qualities  implanted 
in  his  heart  which  rendered  it  so  easy  and 
natural  for  him  to  be  ever  prompt  in  adminis- 
tering kindness  and  rendering  aid  to  all  who 
chanced  to  move  within  his  accustomed 
rounds  of  life.  He  was  not  only  kind  and 
gentle  to  the  youth,  but  the  aged  he  treated 
with  the  respect  due  their  whitened  locks; 
and  their  tottering  limbs  could  ever  find 
ready  and  willing  support  on  his  strong  arm, 
ever  prompt  to  lead  them  to  the  place  where 
inclination  or  duty  called  for  their  presence. 

The  proud  men  of  the  earth  may  not  bend 
their  stubborn  dignity  to  such  simple  acts  of 
kindness;  the  monarch  may  not  deign  to 
grant  a  nod  of  recognition  to  the  courtiers  at 
the  precincts  of  his  throne;  the  blood-stained 
conqueror  may  not  award  any  token  of  grati- 
tude to  the  warrior  who  won  his  battles  ;  the 
wily  usurper  may  turn  coldly  from  the  men 
who  made  his  schemes  for  advancement  a 
success;  men  with  adamantine  hearts  may 
exist  in  the  higher  walks  of  life,  even  where 
civilization  boasts  of  refinement,  and  human- 
ity is  boastful. 

These  things  have  been  placed  upon  the 
records  of  the  world,  in  the  history  of  ambi- 
tious, sordid  and  selfish  man  ;  but  such  traits 
of  character  formed  no  portion  of  the  ele- 
mental powers  implanted  within  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  man  who,  from  kindly  prompt- 
ings, touched  with  his  open  palm  ray  youthful 
head  at  the  highway  side  when  the  bustling 
scenes  of  Zion's  Camp  were  in  progress. 

Thus  I  have  made  allusion  to  my  first  in- 
troduction to  an  acquaintance  with  Joseph 
Smith,  the  God-chosen  Prophet  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  In  my  estimation  he  was 
good   and    great,    and   even    one   of    God's 
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noblemen.  My  subsequent  acquaintance 
with  him  proved  to  me  that  my  first  estimate 
of  his  true  character  was  not  too  highly 
formed. 

Preparations  were  rapidly  being  made  for 
the  camp  to  move  upon  its  westward  journey. 
This  required  a  great  amount  of  care  and 
labor  to  be  performed.  Every  person  was 
ready  and  willing  to  render  whatever  service 
Joseph  advised,  and  his  wishes  were  made 
known  with  such  a  good  and  friendly  spirit 
that  none  could  find  a  reason  to  feel  anything 
but  satisfied  pleasure  in  pushing  forward  the 
necessary  preparation. 

The  camp  consisted  of  two  hundred  and 
five  persons,  all  happy,  satisfied  and  hopeful. 
They  felt  they  were  discharging  a  great  duty 
which  they  owed  both  to  God  and  to  their 
brethren  who  had  been  by  violence  dispos- 
sessed of  their  homes  and  driven  from  the 
lands  for  which  they  had  paid  their  money 
and  secured  legal  titles.  But  we  had  still  to 
travel  a  long  and  weary  road  which  lay,  por- 
tions of  it  at  least,  through  a  country  thickly 
settled  by  people  who  we  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve were  much  prejudiced  against  us  and 
who  according  to  rumor,  would  oppose  our 
advance  when  we  should  reach  their  settle- 
ments. We  had  but  one  alternative  which 
was  to  trust  in  God  and  go  ahead. 

It  would  be  pleasing  indeed  to  the  writer  if 
he  could  correctly  enter  into  a  more  minute 
detail  of  the  entire  arrangements  that  were 
agreed  upon  in  this  regard;  but  I  was  too  young 
to  take  part  in  formulating  so  important  a 
system.  But  I  must  state  candidly  that  my 
heart  was  in  the  entire  order  which,  from  day 
to  day,  was  more  fully  developed  as  our 
journey  progressed. 

The  bugle  sounded  for  prayers  night  and 
morning,  which  service  was  attended  to,  not 
in  mass  with  one  person  to  act  as  intercessor, 
but  this  sacred  duty  was  generally  performed 
in  the  various  tents  and  wagons  according  as 
the  brethren  were  associated  together  in 
messes  of  tens,  when  some  one  of  that  little 
family  would  offer  prayer  for  their  respective 
number. 


In  connection  with  these  seasons  of  devotion 
— especially  after  we  had  bowed  the  head  and 
bent  the  knee  in  offering  our  supplications — 
the  sweet  singers  would  sing  with  the  spirit 
and  the  understanding,  some  of  the  hymns 
which  had  been  inspired  in  connection  with 
the  great  latter-day  work.  And  these  hymns 
were  rendered  by  the  faith  which  the  new 
and  everlasting  gospel  had  revived  in  the 
hearts  of  those  humble  and  faithful  followers 
of  Christ.  In  all  these  seasons  of  prayer  and 
singing  there  was  felt  the  power  of  faith 
which  flowed  pure  and  uninterrupted  from 
the  fountain  of  light.  Even  the  unbelieving 
strangers  who  happened  to  be  passing  were 
attracted  by  these  exercises;  but  the  hearts  of 
some  were  hardened  and  filled  with  the  spirit 
of  rage  and  bitterness. 

Frequently  the  leading  men  of  the  camp 
would  speak  to  us  and  encourage  us  by  their 
words  and  testimony  concerning  the  truthful- 
ness of  the  strange  work  which  God  had  just 
brought  to  light.  The  Prophet  himself  fre- 
quently spoke  to  us  in  a  collective  capacity, 
and  often  with  a  power  and  force  of  utterance 
that  exceeded  anything  that  the  members  of 
the  camp  had  ever  before  heard  or  seen  man- 
ifested by  mortal  man.  His  inspired  mind 
seemed  to  commune  with,  and  at  times,  al- 
most grasp  the  mind  of  Deity  itself. 

Hyrum  Smith  was  much  beloved  by  all  the 
members  of  the  camp  for  zeal,  faithfulness  and 
a  straightforward,  even  course  from  day  to 
day.  His  daily  deportment  was  exemplary 
and  whatever  he  said  privately  to  the  breth- 
ren or  when  he  talked  to  them  in  a  collective 
body,  was  received  with  approval  and  had 
great  influence  with  them  in  stimulating  them 
to  endure  the  fatigues  of  travel  with  patience. 
He  was  a  strong  support  to  the  Prophet  and 
rendered  every  service  in  his  power  in  help- 
ing to  carry  out  his  counsels  and  desires. 

Men  were  detailed^  to  stand  guard  every 
night  to  watch  our  animals  and  to  see  that  the 
threats  of  molestation  made  occasionally  by 
some  of  the  inhabitants  were  not  carried  into 
effect. 

One  little  incident  J   will  relate   wherein 
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the  writer  of  this  was  concerned.      Brother 

Charles  C.  Rich — of  whom  previous  mention 
has  been  made — was  acting  one  night  in  a 
capacity  similar  to  that  of  sergeant  of  the 
guard.  He  had  noticed  my  anxiety  to  do 
something  as  well  as  the  men,  in  the  way  of 
camp  duty.  On  this  occasion  he  seemed 
bent  on  gratifying  me  in  this.  My  father 
had  also  listened  to  my  importunities  and  had 
purchased  for  me  a  short  shot  gun  with  which 
I  might  try  and  see  if  I  could  shoot  a  prairie 
chicken  or  perform  |some  other  great  feat  of 
daring.  Brother  Rich  paced  off  a  portion 
of  ground  bordering  along  a  broad  river 
where  he  knew  no  raid  could  possibly  be 
made  by  an  evil  designer  and  told  me  that 
was  my  beat  to  guard  and  I  must  watch  out 
sharp  for  intruders.  This  duty  I  assumed  no 
doubt  with  something  of  a  pompous  demean- 
or for  I  felt  proud  enough  to  exhibit  some- 
what of  my  extravagant  expectations.  Brother 
Rich  came  quite  often  to  my  post  of  respons- 
ibility to  enquire  how  matters  were  progress- 
ing. As  it  so  happened  no  incident  occurred 
to  make  a  distinguishing  feature  during  my 
brief  continuance  in  service.  I  was  finally, 
however,  honorably  relieved  from  my  import- 
ant trust  with  kindly  words,  from  my  bene- 
factor. Since  I  have  had  more  years  over  my 
head,  and  a  little  more  powers  of  discernment, 
I  have  often  called  up  this  little  circumstance 
and  set  it  down  to  the  credit  of  Brother  Rich, 
feeling  assured  he  only  took  all  this  pains  to 
gratify  the  longings  of  a  little  boy  whose 
heart  was  in  the  work. 

I  am  a  man  now  seventy-two  years  old. 
Apostle  Rich  has  passed  behind  the  veil,  and 
I  take  great  pleasure  in  placing  this  little 
incident  here  on  record  as  one  among  the 
hundreds  of  other  evidences  of  the  good  and 
kind  heart  that  pulsated  in  the  generous 
bosom  of  that  respected  man.  It  is  the  little 
acts  of  life  which  tend  largely  to  form  the 
characters  of  men.  Many  hive  not  learned 
that  kind  words  and  deeds  take  deep  root  in 
young  and  emotional  hearts  and  grow,  as  it 
were,  to  lofty  oaks. 

It  must  have  been   impossible   for  any  per- 


son susceptible  of  noble  motives  and  desires 
not  to  have  been  influenced  by  the  Prophet's 
reasonings  and  the  doctrines  he  advanced 
from  day  to  day  when  opportunity  offered. 
The  solicitude  with  which  he  watched  over 
the  welfare  of  the  camp  both  in  a  temporal 
and  spiritual  point  of  view  was  witnessed  by 
all. 

The  camp  moved  forward  day  after  day 
and  the  routine  of  labors  that  were  necessary 
to  be  performed  was  kept  up  in  general  good 
order  and  punctuality.  Nearly  every  person 
in  the  camp  had  specific  duties  and  labors 
assigned  him.  Some  were  cooks,  some  drove 
and  took  care  of  the  teams ;  others  acted  as 
commissary  agents  for  the  various  messes,  by 
visiting  farm  houses  and  other  places  to  pur- 
chase provisions.  Persons  also  were  charged 
with  the  duty  of  procuring  water  for  drinking 
and  cooking  purposes,  while  others  procured 
fuel,  all  to  be  obtained  as  speedily  as  possible 
when  the  wagons  were  halted.  We  had  no 
drones,  and  what  was  very  agreeable,  none 
performed  these  several  duties  with  reluctance; 
but  all  were  accomplished  orderly,  with  will- 
ing hands  and  cheerful  hearts. 

Z.  O.  Littlefield. 

[TO    BE  CONTINUED.] 


SIR  HARRY  VANE. 


His  Glorious   Life  and  Death. 


(CONCLUDED   FROM   PACE  84.) 

HERE,  then,  we  have,  in  the  theories  of 
these  statesmen  of  the  British  Common- 
wealth, the  fundamental  affirmation  of  human 
society  and  government,  that  its  proper  basis 
is  divine  government — and  that  a  theocracy, 
in  fact,  is  the  proper  foundation  of  a  repub- 
lic, just  as  the  government  of  the  universe 
and  the  laws  of  nature  are  the  alpha  and 
omega  of  all  things  and  all  economies,  whether 
human  or  celestial.  Such  were  the  views 
of  the  English  Republicans  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Century,  and  in  no  other  sense  was 
Anglo-Saxon    Republicanism   understood    by 
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Eliot,  Pym,  Vane,  Hampden  and  Milton ; 
and  such  also  the  understanding  of  Cromwell, 
Ireton,  Harrison  and  the  army 'of  God-fear- 
ing men  who  shook  all  Europe  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  of  hosts,  made  kings  tremble  on 
their  thrones,  and  the  very  pope  to  quake  on 
his  pontifical  seat,  when  the  state  paper, 
written  by  Milton's  hand,  came  to  him,  bear- 
ing Cromwell's  threat,  that  unless  the  Pied- 
montese  Protestants  found  quick  redress  his 
fleets  should  scour  the  seas  and  the  thunder  of 
his  guns  be  heard  in  the  Vatican.  Surely 
the  God  of  Israel  had  servants  in  those  days, 
and  among  them  Sir  Harry  Vane  was  one  of 
the  mightiest. 

Return  we  before  closing  this  character 
biography  to  the  narrative  leading  to  the 
death  of  this  immortal  Republican  states- 
man. 

The  setting  up  of  the  Protectorate,  super- 
seding the  purer  and  nobler  Commonwealth, 
broke  up  the  friendship  between  Sir  Harry 
Vane  and  Cromwell.  All  readers  of  English 
history  will  remember  Cromwell's  exclama- 
tion when  he  by  military  force  broke  up  the 
long  Parliament:  "Sir  Harry  Vane!  Oh, 
Sir  Harry  Vane  ;  the  Lord  deliver  me  from 
Sir  Harry  Vane  !  "  Cromwell  that  day  was 
as  Saul  unto  Israel,  and  the  "Seer  of  the 
English  Commonwealth  "  could  only  mourn 
over  the  fall  of  his  friend  and  the  loss  of  his 
hope  of  seeing  established  during  his  life  time 
the  divine  republic  of  his  holy  dream. 

One  infamous  deed  of  Cromwell's  life, 
which  not  even  his  hero-worshipers  excuse, 
was  his  imprisonment  of  Sir  Harry  Vane. 
The  latter  had  written  a  political  treatise  en- 
titled "A  Healing  Question."  It  was  sub- 
stantially an  appeal  to  the  nation  to  restore 
the  Commonwealth.  He  was  summoned  to 
appear  before  the  Protector's  council.  He 
formally  acknowledged  the  authorship  of  the 
tract  to  which  his  name  was  attached.  It 
was  ordered  by  the  council  that  unless  he  gave 
his  pledge  and  good  security  in  a  bond  of 
^S.ooo  he  was  to  be  committed.  Upon  this 
order  being  sent  to  him  he  wrote  for  answer, 

"I  cannot  but  observe  in  this  proceeding 


with  me  how  exactly  they  tread  in  the  steps 
of  the  late  king,  whose  design  being  to  set 
the  government  free  from  all  restraint  of  law 
as  to  our  persons  and  estates,  and  to  render 
the  monarchy  absolute,  thought  he  could  em- 
ploy no  better  means  to  effect  it  than  by  cast- 
ing into  obloquy  and  disgrace  all  those  who 
desired  to  preserve  the  laws  and  liberties  of 
the  nation." 

He  concludes  thus:  "It  is  with  no  small 
grief  to  be  lamented  that  the  evil  and 
wretched  principles  by  which  the  late  king 
aimed  to  work  out  his  design  should  now  re- 
vive and  spring  up  under  the  hands  of  men 
professing  godliness." 

By  the  order  of  the  Protector  he  was  sent  a 
prisoner  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  with  orders  to 
the  governor  that  he  was  to  be  allowed  to 
speak  to  no  one  only  in  the  presence  of  an 
officer.  His  prison  was  Carisbrook  Castle, 
the  very  prison  where  Charles  I.  was  confined 
during  the  last  year  of  his  life.  But  Crom- 
well dared  not  keep  him  a  prisoner  long.  He 
was  released  December  31st,  1656,  after  a 
confinement  of  about  three  months. 

Cromwell  died  on  the  anniversary  of  his 
great  days  of  Worcester  and  Dunbar,  the  3rd 
of  September,  1658.  Richard  Cromwell,  his 
son  and  successor,  called  a  Parliament  to 
meet  him  on  the  27th  of  the  following  Jan- 
uary. All  kinds  of  extreme  and  unlawful 
measures  were  resorted  to  by  the  new  Protec- 
tor and  his  creatures  to  keep  Vane  out  of  this 
Parliament.  He  offered  himself  at  Kington- 
upon-HuU,  claiming  the  place  as  its  lawful 
representative,  he  having  sat  as  such  in  the 
Long  Parliament  unlawfully  dismissed  by 
Cromwell.  The  electors  re  chose  him  by  a 
full  majority  of  their  votes,  but  the  new  Pro- 
tector's creatures  gave  the  certificate  of  elec- 
tion to  another.  He  was  next  elected  for 
Bristol,  with  the  same  result ;  but  persevering, 
he  was  finally  returned  for  Whitechurch  in 
Hampshire. 

Sir  Harry  Vane  was  the  only  man  then  liv- 
ing who  might  have  restored  the  Common- 
wealth as  it  was  before  the  reign  of  the  Pro- 
tectorate  had    it    been    possible.       But   the 
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Protectorate  had  killed  the  republic  and 
though  Vane  struggled  to  bring  back  the  days 
of  the  past,  his  mighty  effort  merely  brought 
contempt  upon  the  successor  of  Cromwell  I. 
causing  the  abdication  of  Cromwell  II. 
Further  than  this  his  effort  rather  helped  the 
restoration  of  the  Stuart;  for  the  nation  saw 
that  in  Charles  alone  could  there  be  continu- 
ation of  the  estates  of  the  realm,  or  the 
unity  of  the  nation  preserved. 

After  the  Restoration  the  martyr's  death 
alone  remained  to  Sir  Harry  Vane.  The 
king  might  have  pardoned  him  had  he  not 
have  feared  to  let  so  exalted  and  pure  a  re- 
publican live  to  be  an  example  to  England 
still  and  by  his  vast  capacity  and  genius 
to  still  struggle  for  the  cause  of  the  people. 
As  well  might  he  have  let  Cromwell  himself 
have  lived  after  his  Restoration  had  he  not 
have  died  before. 

Sir  Harry  Vane  was  brought  to  trial  not  for 
being  concerned  in  the  late  king's  death  but 
for  being  what  he  was.  And  Vane  before 
his  judges  justified  his  life  and  the  cause  of 
the  people.  Closing  his  defense  which  was 
the  grandest  ever  made  in  mortal  court — a 
defense  of  an  angel  rather  than  a  mortal — he 
said: 

"  No,  my  lords,  I  have  otherwise  learned 
Christ  than  to  fear  them  that  can  kill  the 
body,  and  have  no  more  that  they  can  do.  I 
have  also  taken  notice,  in  the  little  reading 
that  I  have  had  of  history,  how  glorious  the 
very  heathen  have  rendered  their  names  to 
posterity  in  the  contempt  they  have  showed  of 
death  (when  the  laying  down  of  their  life  has 
appeared  to  be  their  duty),  from  the  love 
which  they  have  owed  to  their  country. 

His  judges  sentenced  him  to  execution  on 
Tower  Hill. 

Early  on  the  morn  of  the  day  of  his  exe- 
cution his  wife,  children  and  friends  assem- 
bled in  the  prison.  Many  and  most  im- 
pressive were  his  entreaties  to  them  all  that 
they  should  not  mourn  for  him. 

"I  know,"  he  said  to  them  "a  day  of  de- 
liverance for  Zion  will  come.  Some  may 
think  the  manner  of  it  may  be  as  before,  with 


confused  noise  of  the  warrior,  and  garments 
rolled  in  blood  ;  but  I  rather  think  it  will  be 
with  burning  and  fuel  of  fire,"  meaning 
the  second  coming  of  Christ  to  reign  on  the 
earth.  Then  kissing  his  children  he  said, 
"  The  Lord  bless  you — He  will  be  a  better 
Father  to  you — I  must  now  forget  that  ever  I 
knew  you.  I  can  willingly  leave  this  place 
and  outward  enjoyments  for  those  which  1 
shall  meet  hereafter  in  a  better  country.  I 
have  made  it  my  business  to  acquaint  myself 
with  the  society  of  heaven.  Be  not  troubled, 
for  I  am  going  to  my  Father." 

Subsequently  he  prayed  with  them.  The 
prayer  is  preserved.  It  is  as  the  prayer  of  an 
angel  and  full  of  prophecy.  Mark  this  pas- 
sage. 

"  Thou  hast  promised  that  thou  wilt  be  a 
mouth  to  thy  people  in  the  hour  of  trial ;  for 
thou  hast  required  us  to  forbear  the  prepara- 
tory agitations  of  our  minds,  because  it  is  not 
we  that  are  to  speak,  but  the  Spirit  of  our 
Heavenly  Father  that  speaketh  in  us,  in  such 
seasons.  In  what  season  more.  Lord,  than 
when  thou  callest  for  the  testimony  of  thy 
servants  to  be  writ  in  characters  of  blood? 
Show  thyself  in  a  poor  weak  worm,  by  ena- 
bling him  to  stand  against  all  the  power  of 
Thy  enemies.  There  had  been  a  battle  fought 
with  garments  rolled  in  blood,  in  which  (upon 
solemn  appeals  on  both  sides)  thou  didst  own 
thy  servants,  though  through  the  spirit  of  hy- 
procrisy  and  apostasy  that  hath  sprung  up 
among  us,  these  nations  hath  been  thought 
unworthy  any  longer  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
that  deliverance.  Thou  hast  therefore  an- 
other day  of  decision  yet  to  come  !  Such  a 
battle  is  to  begin  and  be  carried  on  by  the 
faith  of  thy  people;  yea,  is,  in  some  sort,  be- 
gun by  the  faith  of  thy  poor  servant  that  is 
now  going  to  seal  thy  cause  with  his  blood. 
O  that  this  decision  of  thine  may  remarkably 
show  itself  in  thy  servant  at  this  time,  by  his 
bold  testimony  while  sealing  it  with  his  blood. 
We  know  not  what  interruptions  may  attend 
thy  servant;  but.  Lord,  let  thy  power  carry 
him  in  a  holy  triumph  over  all  difficul- 
ties." 
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Of  the  last  scene  of  his  life,  Sikes,  his 
chronicler,  who  was  present,  says: 

"Being  come  to  the  scaffold,  he  cheerfully 
ascends;  and  being  up,  after  the  crowd  on  the 
scaffold  was  broken  in  two  pieces  to  make 
way  for  him.  he  showed  himself  to  the  people 
on  the  front  of  the  scaffold  with  that  noble 
and  Christian-like  deportment,  that  he  rather 
seemed  a  looker-on  than  the  person  concerned 
in  the  execution,  insomuch  that  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  persuade  many  of  the  people  that  he 
was  the  prisoner.  But  when  they  knew  that 
the  gentleman  in  the  black  suit  and  cloak, 
with  a  scarlet  silk  waistcoat  (the  victorious 
color)  showing  itself  at  the  breast,  was  the 
prisoner,  they  generally  admired  that  noble 
and  great  presence  he  appeared  with.  '  How 
cheerful  he  is ! '  said  some.  '  He  does  not 
look  like  a  dying  man  ! '  said  others,  as  aston- 
ished with  that  strange  appearance  he  shined 
forth  in." 

The  martyr  essayed  several  times  to  address 
the  multitude  in  defense  of  the  cause  for 
which  he  was  about  to  die,  but  he  was  as  re- 
peatedly interrupted  by  the  servants  of  the 
king,  trumpets  being  several  times  sounded  in 
his  face.  Then,  turning  aside,  simply  ob- 
serving, "  It  is  a  bad  cause  which  cannot  bear 
the  words  of  a  dying  man,"  he  knelt  upon 
the  scaffold,  and  for  a  few  minutes  "busied 
himself  with  prayer."  Before  the  stroke, 
says  Sikes,  he  spake  to  this  effect:  "I  bless 
the  Lord,  who  hath  accounted  me  worthy  to 
suffer  for  His  name.  Blessed  be  the  Lord  that 
I  have  kept  a  conscience  void  of  offense  to 
this  day.  I  bless  the  Lord  that  I  have  not 
deserted  the  righteous  cause  for  which  I  suf- 
fer. ' '  But  his  very  last  words  of  all  at  the  block 
were,  "Father,  glorify  thy  servant  in  the 
sight  of  men,  that  he  may  glorify  thee  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duty  to  thee  and  to  his 
country." 

"In  an  instant,  as  Vane  stretched  out  his 
arms,  the  executioner,  at  a  single  blow,  dis- 
charged his  dreadful  office;  and  one  of  the 
greatest  and  purest  men  that  ever  walked  the 
earth,  to  adorn  and  elevate  his  king,  had  left 
the  world  which  was  not  worthy  of  him." 


One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  to  be 
observed  in  the  death  passage  of  these 
martyrs  of  the  commonwealth  was,  that  they 
all  died  in  full  faith  that  their  cause  would  be 
resurrected,  and  that  in  this  resurrection 
would  be  the  setting  up  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  upon  the  earth,  crowned  with  the  second 
coming  of  Messiah  to  reign  with  His  saints 
a  thousand  years.  "Thou  hast  therefore 
another  day  of  decision  yet  to  come!"  was 
Sir  Harry  Vane's  dying  prophecy. 

The  American  editor  of  The  Statesme7i  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  England,  in  his  preface, 
says;  "  The  close  sympathy  which  was  felt  by 
our  pilgrim  ancestors  with  Eliot,  Hampden, 
Milton  and  Vane,  gave  an  origin  to  our 
national  existence,  and  planted  the  institu- 
tions of  piety  and  learning  on  our  shores. 
The  Puritans  were  the  conservators  of  civil 
and  religious  freedom,  and  to  the  days  of  the 
civil  war  we  are  indebted  for  the  assertion  of 
those  political  truths  which  we  now  cherish 
as  our  dearest  inheritance.  The  glories  of 
the  English  nation  in  the  seventeenth  century 
are  our  rightful  patrimony." 

Well  and  truly  said.  But  where  is  the 
kingdom  of  God? — the  other  half  of  the 
divine  republic  which  these  men  foresaw — of 
which  these  prophets,  seers  and  revelators  of 
the  seventeenth  century  foretold  should  arise 
to  consummate  their  work?  Unless  those 
prophecies  have  been  fulfilled  in  the  mission 
of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  and  the  king- 
dom of  God  which  he  established,  they  have 
fallen  to  the  ground. 

In  my  studies  of  the  Cromwellian  age,  I 
have  always  been  struck  with  the  almost 
exact  resemblance  between  the  Latter-day 
Saints  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the 
Latter  day  Saints  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
They  actually  called  themselves  by  the  same 
name,  and  both  have  aimed  to  build  up  Zion 
upon  the  earth.  It  was  the  mission  of  their 
lives;  and  their  faith  and  prophetic  anticipa- 
tions were  the  same,  so  far  as  derived  from 
the  Hebrew  Bible.  In  their  special  matters 
applicable  to  each  and  to  their  several  ages 
only  have  they  differed.     Read  (without  the 
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names  attached)  the  writings  of  Sir  Harry 
Vane,  on  divine  and  human  governments, 
the  treatise  of  Sir  John  Eliot,  on  "The 
Monarchy  of  Man,"  or  John  Milton's,  trea- 
tise "Christian  Doctrine  Divine,"  and  the 
Mormon  Elder  could  easily  fancy  he  was 
reading  the  tracts  of  Orson  Pratt  or  Orson 
Spencer.  What,  then,  should  the  Mormon 
kingdom  of  God  be  but  the  very  fulfillment  of 
the  visions  of  these  prophets  and  seers  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  some  of  whom  died  the 
martyr's  death,  yet  with  the  glorious  hope  for 
the  restoration  of  Zion,  as  we  have  seen  in 
his  last  moments  of  Sir  Harry  Vane!  Will 
not  the  Lord,  then,  have  cause  to  say  to 
America,  as  he  once  said  to  Jerusalem,  "  I 
came  unto  my  own  and  my   own  received  me 

not!" 

E.   W.  TuHidire. 


TOPICS  OF  THE  TIMES. 


The  Influenza   and  the  Jews. 


THE  latest  advices  from  Europe  contain 
alarming  accounts  of  the  prevalence  of 
influenza,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  la 
grippe,  and  the  number  of  deaths  which  fol- 
low attacks  of  the  disease.  The  death  rate 
in  many  of  the  towns  and  cities  of  England 
has  increased  alarmingly ;  and  one  remarka- 
ble feature  is  that  in  some  of  the  places  that 
are  considered  health  resorts  the  death  rate  is 
larger  from  this  cause  than  in  London  itself. 
One  newspaper,  in  treating  upon  this,  con- 
tains this  remarkable  statement  concerning 
this  influenza:  "We  know  nothing  whatever 
about  it,  except  that  healthy  living,  good 
shelter  and  perfect  hygienic  drainage  do  not 
protect  us  in  the  least,  the  heir  to  the  throne 
dying  of  it  just  as  readily  as  the  lowest  custer- 
monger."  Tie  death  of  the  Duke  of  Clar- 
ence, the  next  in  succession  to  his  father,  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  to  the  throne  of  England, 
is  said  to  have  been  caused  by  this  disease,  as 
also  the  death  of  the  late  Khedive  of  Egypt. 
The  Society  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health,  in 


London,  have  unanimously  resolved  that,  in 
their  opinion,  "  influenza  is  a  dangerous  in- 
fectious disease;"  and  doctors  confess  that 
they  know  no  sure  remedy  for  it;  that  "all 
sanitary  arrangements  seem  to  be  set  at  defiance 
in  the  treatment  of  it  by  some  deadly  and 
mysterious  agent."  Several  public  journals 
speak  of  it  as  a  "plague;  "  and  the  London 
Times  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  if  the  same 
conditions  surrounded  the  people  of  England 
and  other  countries  that  did  during  the  mid- 
dle ages,  the  destruction  of  life  through  this 
"plague"  "would  be  equal  to  that  wrought 
by  the  epidemics  of  the  middle  ages."  This 
is  an  appalling  statement. 

There  is  no  doubt,  from  the  observation  of 
the  effect  of  this  disease  in  this  Territory, 
that  there  is  a  great  increase  of  deaths  due  to 
it,  especially  among  the  feeble  and  the  aged. 
Our  facilities  here  for  obtaining  accurate  re- 
ports are  not  of  the  best ;  but  it  is  still  very 
evident  that  our  death  rate  has  been  much 
increased  through  the  prevalence  of  this  in- 
fluenza. 

This  ought  to  have  at  least  one  good  effect, 
and  that  is,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Lat- 
ter-day Saints  to  the  words  of  the  Lord  con- 
cerning the  precautions  which  they  should 
take  in  their  diet  and  beverages  and  other 
things,  to  preserve  their  health.  It  has 
already  been  noticed  that  where  the  Word  of 
Wisdom  is  observed,  either  in  families  or  in 
wards,  sickness  prevails  lo  a  less  extent,  and 
diseases,  which  under  other  circumstances 
would  be  deadly,  very  rarely  result  fatally. 
There  is  undoubtedly  a  blessing  attending  the 
observance  of  the  Word  of  Wisdom. 

We  are  told  by  the  Lord  that  in  the  gener- 
ation in  which  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  shall 
be  fulfilled  there  shall  be  men  standing  who 
"shall  not  pass  until  they  shall  see  an  over- 
flowing scourge,  for  desolating  sickness  shall 
cover  the  land." 

"Plagues,"  the  Lord  says,  "shall  go 
forth." 

"The  Lord's  scourges,"  He  says,  "shall 
pass  over  by  night  and  by  day,  and  the  report 
thereof  shall  vex  all  people." 
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The  Lord  informs  us  that  the  Word  of 
Wisdom  is  to  show  forth  the  "order  and  will 
of  God  in  the  temporal  salvation  of  all 
saints  in  the  last  days." 

And  theie  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of 
any  man,  woman  or  child  who  has  faith,  that 
the  observance  of  the  counsel  which  the  Lord 
gives  upon  this  subject  will  be  attended  with 
the  results  which  He  has  promised. 

In  this  connection  it  is  very  interesting  to 
examine  the  effects  which  the  observance  of 
the  words  of  the  Lord  to  Moses  had  upon  the 
Jews. 

The  Jews  are  a  widely  scattered  race  of 
people,  living  in  a  great  variety  of  climates, 
and  exposed  to  the  diseases  incident  to  those 
climates;  and  yet  they  are  more  healthy  than 
any  other  race  of  people  with  whom  they  are 
brought  in  contact.  Eminent  authorities 
state  that  the  Jews  are  almost  entirely  free 
from  scrofula  and  diseases  of  the  lungs.  Cop- 
ious statistics  establish  the  fact  that  consump- 
tion is  rarely  found  among  that  race.  As  an 
evidence  of  the  effect  of  the  observance  of 
the  law  of  Moses  upon  their  health,  it  is  said 
that  in  the  part  of  Rome  where  the  Jews  live, 
it  is  close  to  the  river  Tiber,  where  marsh 
fever  is  prevalent,  yet  it  is  found  that  they  are 
free  from  malaria  and  enjoy  good  health, 
though  other  people  suffer  from  that  almost 
deadly  fever. 

In  many  countries  the  Jews  are  confined  to 
special  quarters,  and  they  are  compelled  to 
live  in  such  a  manner  that  they  are  very 
greatly  overcrowded.  In  places  in  Russia, 
twelve  to  twenty  families  often  occupy  three 
or  four  small  rooms;  but  through  their  sani- 
tary observances  they  escape  serious  outbreaks 
of  disease  which  would  be  inevitable  with 
other  people  living  in  the  same  condition. 

When  cholera  was  committing  its  ravages, 
the  Jews  escaped  in  a  remarkable  degree.  At 
the  city  of  Buda-Pesth,  in  1849,  'he  mortal- 
ity among  the  general  population  was  ten 
times  greater  than  that  among  the  Jews.  One 
authority  says  that  in  Italy,  among  the  gen- 
eral population,  out  of  every  one  hundred 
attacked  by  cholera,    upwards  of  sixty-nine 


died;  but  among  the  Jews  it  was  but  twenty- 
two  out  of  every  one  hundred. 

As  a  race,  the  Jews  are  very  temperate, 
rarely,  if  ever  are  they  known  to  be  drunk- 
ards. In  the  United  States  census  for  1880 
the  number  of  insane  among  the  general  pop- 
ulation was  three  hundred  and  thirty-six  out 
of  every  one  hundred  thousand,  while  the 
number  among  the  Jews  was  only  forty-four — 
a  most  startling  difference  in  favor  of  the 
Jew.  They  undoubtedly  possess  superior 
vitality,  and  are  more  prolific  than  other 
races.  Their  longevity,  fertility,  and  immun- 
ity from  certain  diseases  are  without  doubt 
due  to  their  observance  of  the  rules  prescribed 
by  the  great  law-giver,  Moses;  and  it  is  a  re- 
markable fact  that  where  Jews  depart  from 
these  rules,  they  lose  these  traits.  These  ad- 
vantages disappear  where  the  bonds  of  their 
religion  and  laws  are  relaxed  and  they  adopt 
the  diet  and  modes  of  life  of  the  Gentiles. 

The  Jews  are  commanded  by  their  religion 
to  be  cleanly  in  their  persons.  They  have  to 
bathe  frequently.  Their  dwellings  must  be 
often  cleansed.  And  to  this  is  ascribed  their 
escape  during  the  middle  ages  from  the  dis- 
eases that  were  so  prevalent  and  destructive. 
No  Jew  that  observes  the  law  of  his  religion 
will  eat  the  meat  of  an  animal  that  is  not 
cloven  footed  and  does  not  chew  the  cud. 
He  will  not  touch  swine  flesh.  The  Mosaic 
law  prohibits  all  shell  fish,  and  also  creeping 
things,  including  all  insects  and  animalcules 
that  cannot  be  discerned  by  the  naked  eye. 
The  Jew,  therefore,  who  is  scrupulous  care- 
fully abstains  from  everything  that  is  decayed 
or  turned  putrid.  He  must  not  partake  of 
tainted  milk  nor  drink  impure  water.  To 
this  care  is  attributed  the  Jews'  escape  from 
the  plague,  from  typhoid,  and  other  kindred 
diseases. 

The  cry  during  the  middle  ages  was  that 
the  wells  were  poisoned,  and  the  Jews  were 
charged  with  having  committed  the  act,  be- 
cause it  was  noticed  that  they  escaped  the 
plague  that  was  prevalent.  But  this  was  a 
false  charge,  and  the  freedom  of  the  Jews 
from  disease  was  due  to  the  care  they  observed 
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concerning  the  food  that  they  ate  and  the 
water  that  they  drank. 

The  law  of  Moses  provides  that  no  flesh 
that  is  torn  shall  be  eaten,  nor  the  flesh  of  any 
animal  that  has  died  of  itself.  The  Jews  who  live 
according  to  the  requirements  of  their  relig- 
ion will  not  touch  animals  that  are  not  prop- 
erly killed,  and  all  the  meat  that  they  eat  has 
to  be  examined  with  the  greatest  care,  and  if 
there  is  the  least  sign  of  disease  the  animal  is 
rejected.  Especially  does  the  Jewish  law  en- 
force the  strict  examination  of  the  lungs  of 
cattle.  Medical  men  have  within  a  few  years 
recognized  the  great  danger  that  arises  from 
eating  the  flesh  of  cattle  suffering  from  what 
is  called  pleuropneumonia;  but  this  is  no 
new  doctrine  with  the  Jews.  No  matter  how 
clean  the  animal  may  be  which  is  killed  for 
their  food,  Jews  who  strictly  observe  their 
religion  will  not  touch  the  flesh  when  it  is 
slaughtered,  if  it  has  not  been  thoroughly 
drained  of  blood. 

It  is  to  the  observance  of  these  strict  regu- 
lations that  the  preservation  of  the  lives  of 
the  Jews  in  so  remarkable  a  manner,  under 
the  blessing  of  the  Lord,  is  due.  Their  exist- 
ence today  is  one  of  the  miracles  of  history. 
The  Lord,  foreseeing  their  future,  gave  them 
strict  laws  concerning  all  the  details  of  life; 
and  their  observance  of  these  in  every  land 
where  they  have  dwelt  has  been  the  means  of 
preserving  them  in  the  midst  of  the  persecu- 
tions and  fatalities  to  which  they  have  been 
exposed. 

Cannot  we,  as  Latter-day  Saints,  learn  les- 
sons from  the  history  of  this  remarkable  peo- 
ple ?  God  has  been  infinitely  merciful  to  us 
in  making  known  to  us  the  laws  of  health, 
and  we  should  pay  respect  to  the  suggestions 
which  He  has  so  kindly  given  unto  us,  and 
profit  by  them.  By  doing  so  we  shall  be  able 
to  escape  the  scourges  which  He  has  said  shall 
be  poured  out  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  in  these  last  days. 

Every  Latter-day  Saint  should  be  distin- 
guished, whether  as  individuals  or  families, 
wherever  they  may  be,  for  their  strict  observ- 
ance of  the  precepts  given  by  the  Lord,  con- 


cerning diet  and  other  matters  connected 
with  the  health  of  the  body,  in  the  Word  of 
Wisdom  and  other  revelati  jns  which  we  have 
received.  The  Editor. 


FIRST  INDIAN   WAR    IN    UTAH. 


(CONCLUDBD   PROM  PAGE  90.) 

pAPTAIN  STANSBURY'S  party,  during 
\j  the  fall,  had  been  surveying  around  Utah 
Lake,  where  they  also  were  much  annoyed  by 
the  savages.  As  winter  came  on,  they  sus- 
pended their  labors  and  returned  to  Salt  Lake 
City,  feeling  satisfied  that  in  the  existing  state 
of  affairs  in  Utah  Valley,  it  would  be  both 
difficult  and  dangerous  for  them  to  continue 
operations  in  the  spring,  exposed  as  they 
would  be  to  attacks  from  the  savages,  either 
in  open  field  or  deadly  ambush.  The  subse- 
quent sad  fate  of  Lieutenant  Gunnison  and  his 
party  on  the  Sevier  River  showed  that  these 
apprehensions  were  well  grounded. 

As  for  the  inhabitants  of  Fort  Utah,  they 
patiently  bore  their  annoyances  and  losses 
until  nearly  spring,  when  affairs  became  so 
serious  that  they  felt  compelled  to  appeal  for 
aid  to  Governor  Young  and  the  Legislature, 
still  in  session  at  Salt  Lake  City.  Captain 
Peter  W.  Conover,  in  charge  of  military  affairs 
at  the  fort,  and  Miles  Weaver  carried  the 
message  of  their  anxious  fellow-settlers  to 
head-quarters. 

Governor  Young,  on  receiving  the  message, 
found  himself  in  a  somewhat  peculiar  position. 
That  the  beleaguered  settlers  must  be  relieved, 
and  at  once,  was  evident ;  not  only  for  their 
own  sakes,  but  for  that  of  other  settlements 
already  forming  or  in  prospect  in  the  south. 
But  how  best  to  relieve  them  was  the  question. 
The  thought  of  more  fighting  and  bloodshed 
was  most  repugnant  to  him.  Not  for  v/orlds 
would  the  Mormon  leader  have  the  sons  of 
Laman  think  that  he  and  his  people  came 
among  them  for  that  purpose.  "Feed  them 
and  not  fight  them,"  was  his  life-long  motto 
and  policy  toward  the  red  men.  Besides, 
how  would  the  authorities  at  Washington,  by 
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whom  the  petition  of  Deseret  for  statehood 
was  then  being  considered,  regard  the  open- 
ing of  a  warfare   by  the  Mormons  upon  these 


owing  to  the  prejudice  existing  against  them, 
was  liable  to  be  misinterpreted,  had  to  be 
cautious  and  circumspect  in  all   their  public 


AN  INDIAN  BRAVE. 


dusky  "  wards  of  the  Government?"  Deem 
not  this  a  trifling  consideration,  reader.  A 
people   like   the   Mormons,    whose  every  act, 


acts  and  policies,  where  other  communities, 
whose  loyalty  and  good  intents  were  unques- 
tioned, might  have  risked  all  with  impunity. 
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Fortunately  there  was  a  government  officer 
on  the  ground,  a  brave  and  honorable  man, — 
Captain  Howard  Stansbury.  It  being  evident 
all  conciliatory  efforts  having  failed — that 
force  must  be  employed  to  put  an  end  to  the 
aggressions  of  the  savages,  the  Captain  was 
asked  by  Governor  Young  and  other  officials 
for  an  expression  of  opinion  as  to  what  view 
the  Government  would  probably  take  of  it. 
"I  did  not  hesitate  to  say  to  them,"  says 
Stansbury,  "that  in  my  judgment  the  con- 
templated expedition  against  these  savage 
marauders,  was  a  measure  not  only  of  good 
policy,  but  one  of  absolute  necessity  and  self- 
preservation." 

He  therefore  warmly  approved  it,  and  not 
only  that,  but  at  Governor  Young's  request 
permitted  Lieutenant  Howland  to  accompany 
the  expedition  as  itsadjutant,  and  contributed 
arms,  ammunition,  tents,  and  camp  equipage 
for  the  soldiers.  Dr.  Blake,  of  the  Stansbury 
party,  acted  as  surgeon  for  the  expedition. 

A  company  of  fifty  men  under  Captain 
George  D.  Grant  first  started,  and  were  fol- 
lowed by  fifty  others,  commanded  by  Major 
Andrew  Lyttle.  ^        *        *;        *        * 

The  expedition  set  out  early  in  February, 
1850.  The  weather  was  extremely  cold,  and 
the  snow,  frozen  and  hard-crusted,  was  over 
a  foot  deep  in  the  valleys.  Progress  was 
therefore  rendered  very  difficult.  Captain 
Grant's  cavalry,  after  marching  all  night,  on 
the  morning  of  the  8th  arrived  at  Provo 
River.  Such  a  march  was  deemed  necessary 
in  order  to  take  the  Indians  unaware  and 
secure  an  advantageous  position.  The  militia 
found  the  settlers  in  their  fort  on  the  south 
side  of  the  stream,  and  the  Indians  strongly 
entrenched  in  the  willows  and  timber  of  the 
river  bottom,  a  mile  or  two  above.  They 
were  protected  not  only  by  the  river-bank, 
but  by  a  breast-work  of  cotton-wood  trees 
which  they  had  felled.  Near  by  their  strong- 
hold stood  a  double  log  house  facing  the 
river.  This  house,  which  at  one  time  became 
the  center  of  action  in  the  fight  that  ensued, 
was  immediately  opposite  the  Indian  fortifica- 
tion.    It   had  been  deserted  by  one  of  the 


settlers  who  had  taken  refuge  with  his  family 
at  the  fort.  The  house  was  now  held  by  the 
savages,  who,  during  the  battle,  kept  up  a 
continuous  fire  from  its  windows  and  crevices, 
as  well  as  from  their  redoubt,  upon  the 
attacking  party. 

Captain  Conover,  commander  at  the  fort) 
united  his  men  with  Captain  Grant's,  and  the 
main  forces  then  proceeded  to  occupy  a  posi- 
tion near  a  deserted  building  about  half  a  mile 
south-west  of  the  log-house  mentioned.  Ope- 
carry,  it  seems,  desired  peace,  and  had  come 
out  of  the  redoubt  to  talk  with  Dimick  B. 
Huntington,  the  interpreter,  when  Elk  and 
his  warriors  opened  fire,  and  the  battle  was 
thus  begun. 

The  engagement  lasted  two  days,  during 
which  an  almost  incessant  fusilade  was  kept 
up  between  the  white  assailants  and  the  dusky 
defenders  of  the  river  redoubt.  Artillery  was 
also  employed  against  the  savages,  but  with 
little  effect,  as  they  were  right  under  the  bank, 
and  most  of  the  balls  passed  harmlessly  over. 
A  squaw  was  killed  by  a  chain  shot,  however, 
during  the  progress  of  the  fight.  The  Indians 
would  make  frequent  sorties,  and  after  de- 
livering their  fire,  return  to  cover.  Again, 
they  would  thrust  their  gun  barrels  through 
the  snow  lying  deep  upon  the  banks  above 
them,  and  momentarily  raising  their  heads 
high  enough  to  take  aim,  discharge  their  broad- 
sides at  the  besiegers.  They  fought  so  stub- 
bornly that  all  efforts  to  dislodge  them  for  a 
time  proved  futile.  They  killed  Joseph  Hig- 
bee,  son  of  Isaac  Higbee — then  President  ot 
the  settlement — and  wounded  several  others 
of  the  attacking  force. 

Finally,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  second 
day,  Captain  Grant,  whose  care  had  been 
to  expose  his  men  as  little  as  possible, 
determined  to  capture  the  log-house  at 
all  hazards.  He  therefore  ordered  Lieu- 
tenant William  H.  Kimball,  with  fifteen 
picked  men,  to  charge  upon  the  house  and 
take  it.  Among  those  who  participated  in 
this  charge — the  one  daring  exploit  of  the 
campaign — were  Robert  T.  Burton,  Lot 
Smith,  James  Ferguson,   John   R.    Murdock, 
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Ephraini  K.  Hanks,  A.  J.  Pendleton,  Orson  K. 
Whitney,  Barney  Ward,  Henry  Johnson  and 
Isham  Flyn.  Kimball  and  his  men  proceeded 
up  the  river  until  directly  opposite  the  log- 
house,  which  now  intervened  between  them 
and  the  stream.  They  then  turned  to  the  left, 
facing  the  rear  of  the  house,  and  the  leader 
gave  the  word  to  charge.  Dashing  forward 
through  a  ravine  that  for  some  moments  hid 
them  from  view,  the  horsemen  emerged  upon 
the  flat  and  were  within  a  few  rods  of  the 
house,  in  the  act  of  crossing  a  small  slough, 
when  a  roaring  volley  from  the  log  citadel  met 
them.  Isham  Flynn  was  wounded,  and  the 
charge  was  momentarily  checked.  Several 
swept  on,  however,  and  the  Indians,  hastily 
vacating  the  house,  fled  to  the  entrench- 
ments. The  first  two  troopers  to  gain  the 
house  were  Lot  Smith  and  Robert  T.  Burton, 
who,  riding  around  to  the  front  of  the  build- 
ing, entered  the  passage  between  the  two 
compartments.  Bullets  whizzed  past  them, 
splintering  the  wood-work  all  around,  but 
both  they  and  their  horses  were  soon  under 
shelter.  Their  companions,  a  moment  later, 
gathered  to  the  rear  of  the  house,  and  none  too 
soon,  for  the  Indians,  recovering  from  their 
surprise,  began  pouring  their  volleys  into  the 
ranks  of  the  cavalry  and  upon  the  captured 
building.  Half  the  horses  were  instantly  killed, 
and  their  riders  escaped  by  miracle.  Between 
the  volleys.  Lieutenant  Kimball,  Ephraim 
Hanks  and  others,  darting  around  the  corner 
of  the  house,  gained  the  inside,  while  others 
waited  until  an  opening  had  been  made  in  the 
rear. 

To  support  the  cavalry  charge,  Captain 
Grant  ordered  forward  a  small  detachment  of 
infantry.  These  men,  ten  in  number,  were 
a  portion  of  Captain  Conover's  command, 
and  were  led  by  Jabez  B.  Nowlin.  On 
reaching  the  log-house,  with  saw  and  ax  they 
effected  an  entrance  at  the  rear.  Some,  how- 
ever went  around  the  corner  into  the  passage, 
and  were  fired  upon  by  the  savages;  Nowlin 
being  wounded  in  the  nose. 

The  services  of  a  surgeon  were  now  in  de- 
mand.     Seeing  that    something  was   wrong, 


Captain  Grant  requested  Hiram  B.  Clawson, 
General  Well's  aide,  who  had  accompanied 
the  expedition,  to  ride  to  the  house  and  as- 
certain what  was  needed.  He  did  so,  per- 
forming the  hazardous  feat  successfully 
though  the  bullets  sung  past  him  as  he  rode. 
His  friends  at  the  house,  seeing  him  com- 
ing, redoubled  their  volleys  and  drew  most 
of  the  Indian  fire  in  their  direction.  Re- 
turning, Colonel  Clawson  reported  that  surg- 
ical aid  was  at  once  required  for  the  wounded. 
He  and  his  cousin,  Stephen  Kinsey,  a 
surgeon,  then  rode  back  to  the  log  building. 
Returning,  the  two  were  again  fired  upon,  one 
bullet  just  missing  Clawson 's  head  and  pierc- 
ing Kinsey's  hat.  Later,  another  ball  came 
nigh  hitting  Clawson  and  went  through 
Kinsey's  trousers.  Both,  however,  escaped 
unhurt. 

Meantime,  Lieutenant  Howland,  with 
something  of  the  ingenuity  of  a  Cortez,  had 
conceived  the  idea  of  a  movable  battery,  to 
operate  against  the  Indian  redoubt.  His  idea 
was  at  once  acted  upon.  A  barricade  of 
planks,  in  the  shape  of  a  V,  was  constrcted 
and  placed  upon  runners,  blankets  being 
hung  loosely  on  the  inside  to  stop  the  force 
of  balls  that  penetrated  the  timber.  The 
outside  was  covered  with  brush  and  boughs 
to  conceal  the  true  character  of  the  impro- 
vised battery.  This  pointed  barricade,  be- 
hind which  quite  a  number  of  men  could 
take  shelter  and  deliver  their  fire  without 
being  much  exposed,  was  pushed  toward  the 
Indian  stronghold.  Like  Macbeth,  when 
Birnam  wood,  or  what  he  took  to  be  that  for- 
est, came  toward  Dunsinane,  the  Indians 
were  thoroughly  alarmed  at  the  approach  of 
this  strange  object,  and  divining  its  purpose 
made  up  their  minds  to  retreat.  Accordingly, 
that  evening,  they  opened  a  furious  fire  upon 
the  position  held  by  the  troops,  and  under 
cover  of  the  darkness  withdrew.  The  log- 
house  had  previously  been  vacated  by  Kim- 
ball's men,  a  circumstance  which  enabled 
the  Indians  to  depart  unobserved,  after  help- 
ing themselves  to  a  supply  of  horse-beef  from 
the  dead  cavalry  animals  lying  near. 
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"General  Wells,  who  had  been  sent  for  to 
take  charge  of  further  operations,  arrived 
next  morning,  but  on  preparing  to  attack  the 
Indians,  it  was  discovered  that  they  had  gone. 
One  party,  the  smaller  band,  had  retreated  in 
the  direction  of  Rock  Canyon,  a  rough  and 
difficult  gorge  a  little  north-east  of  Provo, 
while  the  main  party  had  fled  southward  in 
the  direction  of  Spanish  Fork.  A  dead 
squaw — the  one  killed  by  a  cannon  shot — 
was  found  in  the  Indian  encampment;  also 
two  or  three  warriors,  dead  or  dying.  Elk, 
the  chief,  subsequently  died  of  wounds  re- 
ceived during  the  siege.  His  being  wounded 
had  probably  disheartened  the  savages  and 
caused  the  retreat  quite  as  much  as  Lieuten- 
ant Rowland's  battery.  The  Lieutenant  had 
returned  to  Salt  Lake  City  after  the  second 
day's  skirmish.  Some  of  the  Indians,  more 
friendly  than  their  fellows,  had  deserted  their 
ranks  before  the  fighting  began,  taking  refuge 
with  the  white  families  in  the  fort. 

"Detailing  certain  men  to  garrison  the 
stockade,  and  others  to  pursue  the  Rock 
Canyon  refugees.  General  Wells,  with  the 
main  body  of  the  cavalry,  set  out  upon  the 
trail  of  the  Indians  who  had  gone  southward. 
At  Spanish  Fork  and  Pe-teet-neet — now  Pay- 
son — short  skirmishes  occurred,  and  eventu- 
ally the  Indians  were  overtaken  near  Table 
Mountain,  at  the  south  end  of  Utah  Lake. 
Another  battle  ensued,  and  the  Indians  were 
practically  annihilated.  Most  of  the  fighting 
took  place  on  the  ice,  which  was  very  slip- 
pery, making  it  extremely  difficult  for  the 
horses  to  keep  on  their  feet.  The  Indians, 
being  shot  at,  would  fall,  as  if  dead,  and 
then,  as  their  pursuers  drew  near,  rise  up  and 
fire.  They  killed  several  horses  in  this  man- 
ner, but  none  of  the  cavalrymen   were  hurt. 

Night  came  down,  and  a  bitter  night  it 
was.  The  soldiers  were  forced  to  take  refuge 
in  the  wickiups  vacated  by  the  Indians  on  the 
bleak  mountain  side.  As  these  primitive 
shelters  swarmed  with  vermin,  the  result  may 
readily  be  imagined. 

On  returning  to  Fort  Utah,  General  Wells 
found   that  Major  Lytle  and   Captain  Lam- 


ereaux,  joining  forces,  had  pursued  the  other 
band  of  Indians  up  Rock  Canyon.  The  fate 
of  these  savages  was  similar  to  that  of  their 
fellows  at  Table  Mountain.  The  total  Indian 
loss  was  about  forty;  more  than  half  the  num- 
ber of  warriors  engaged.  Efforts  were  made 
to  civilize  the  squaws  and  papooses,  who  were 
captured,  but  as  a  rule  without  avail.  They 
lived  with  the  settlers  during  the  winter,  but 
in  the  spring  again  sought  their  native  mount- 
ains. 

A  treaty  of  peace  was  entered  into  be- 
tween the  settlers  and  the  savages,  and  the 
latter  now  agreeed  to  be  friendly  and  molest 
their  white  neighbors  no  more." 


ROOM   AT  THE  TOP. 


Never  you  mind  the  crowd,  lad, 
Or  fancy  your  life  won't  tell ; 

The  work  is  the  work  for  a'  that 
To  him  that  doeth  it  well. 

Fancy  the  world  a  hill,  lad  ; 

Look  where  the  millions  stop; 
You'll  find  the  crowd  at  the  base,  lad  ; 

There's  always  room  at  the  top. 

Courage  and  faith  and  patience, 

There's  a  space  in  the  old  world  yet ; 

The  better  the  chance  you  stand,  lad, 
The  further  along  you  get. 

Keep  your  eyes  on  the  goal,  lad, 

Never  despair  or  drop  ; 
Be  sure  that  your  path  leads  upward  ; 

There's  always  room  at  the  top. 


Both  Were  Slightly  Rattled. — "  I'm  in 
a  hurry,"  said  a  Bloomer  farmer,  rushing  into 
one  of  our  hardware  stores  yesterday;  "just 
got  time  to  catch  the  train.  Give  me  a 
corn-popper,  quick!"  "All  right,  sir,"  re- 
plied the  clerk.  "  Do  you  want  a  large  pop- 
corner?"  "No,  just  a  medium-sized — an 
ordinary  porn-copper."  "  How  will  this  cop- 
pornerdo?"  "Is  that  a  pon  corper? " 
"Yes.  But  you  are  getting  a  little  rattled. 
You  mean  a  corn-porper — no,  a  porn -copper 
— no,  a — "  "  I  mean  a  con-porper."  "  Oh, 
yes,  a  pon-copper."  "Yes,  be  quick  !  Give 
me  a  pop-cooner,  and  be  quick."  "All 
right.      Here's  your  pun-cooper." 
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SALT  LAKE  CITY,  FEBRUARY  15,  1892. 


EDITORIAL  THOUGHTS. 


Is  Baptism  for  the  Dead  Essential? 


NQUIRIES  have  been  made  of  us 
,  ,  ^  concerning  the  meaning  of  the 
•s^'y  words  of  Mormon  recorded  in  the 
22nd  verse  of  the  8th  chapter  of  Moroni. 
That  verse  reads  as  follows  : 

For  behold  that  all  little  children  are  alive  in  Christ, 
and  also  they  that  are  without  the  law.  For  the  power 
of  redemption  cometh  on  all  they  that  have  no  law; 
wherefore,  he  that  is  not  condemned,  or  he  that  is  under 
no  condemnation,  cannot  repent;  and  unto  such  baptism 
availeth  nothing. 

We  understand  that  some  opponents  of 
baptism  for  the  dead,  not  of  course  members 
of  our  Church,  have  quoted  this  as  an  evi- 
dence that  baptism  for  the  dead  is  unneces- 
sary, and  this  assertion  of  theirs  has  given 
rise  to  some  discussion  among  some  of  the 
Saints,  and  they  desire  that  an  explanation  of 
the  doctrine  be  set  forth. 

There  are  two  classes  referred  to  in  this 
verse,  namely,  little  children  and  they  that 
are  without  the  law.  Upon  both  of  these 
classes  redemption  cometh,  so  far  as  the  con- 
sequences of  the  fall  are  concerned.  Upon 
little  children  because  they  are  not  accounta- 
ble, and  upon  those  that  are  without  the  law 
because  they  are  ignorant.  In  the  19th  verse 
of  the  8th  chapter  of  Moroni  the  Prophet 
Mormon  says,  "Little  children  cannot  re- 
pent." This  being  the  case,  baptism  would 
be  of  no  avail  to  them. 

But  the  question  remains,  how  about  those 
"that  are  without  the  law?" 

Why  cannot  they  repent  ? 

And  why  is  baptism  of  no  avail  to  them? 

They  cannot  repent  because  they  are  not 
under  condemnation,  and  the  reason  they  are 
not  under  condemnation  is,  they  are  ignorant. 


And  being  ignorant  of  the  law,  and  therefore 
not  under  condemnation,  the  law  of  baptism 
does  not  apply  unto  them  any  more  than  it 
does  to  little  children.  It  requires  knowl- 
edge of  the  law  to  bring  men  under  con- 
demnation. When  they  possess  that  knowl- 
edge they  become  accountable,  and  are  in  a 
condition  to  repent  ;  and  when  they  repent, 
or  are  capable  of  repentance,  they  can  then 
be  baptized. 

This  is  the  meaning  of  the  Prophet  Mor- 
mon's teaching  in  the  verse  referred  to.  He 
does  not  mean  that  this  class  will  never  be 
under  condemnation,  that  there  never  will  be 
a  time  when  they  cannot  repent  and  never  be 
a  time  when  baptism  will  be  of  any  avail  to 
them.  But  while  they  remain  ignorant  of 
the  law,  or,  to  use  his  own  language,  while 
"they  are  without  the  law,"  they  are  under 
no  condemnation,  and,  therefore,  cannot 
repent  and  be  baptized. 

This  is  in  precise  agreement  with  all  the 
teachings  of  the  prophets  recorded  in  the 
Book  of  Mormon.  King  Benjamin,  quoting 
the  words  of  an  angel  to  him, — Mosiah  3rd 
chapter,  20th  and  21st  verses — says: 

And  moreover,  I  say  unto  you,  that  the  time  shall 
come,  when  the  knowledge  of  a  Savior  shall  spread 
throughout  every  nation,  kindred,  tongue  and  people. 

And  behold,  when  that  time  cometh,  none  shall  be 
found  blameless  before  God,  except  it  be  little  children, 
only  through  repentance  and  faith  on  the  name  of  the 
Lord  God  Omnipotent. 

This  is  the  law  as  this  prophet  and  king 
clearly  sets  it  forth.  Men  are  no  longer 
blameless  before  God  when  this  knowledge, 
of  which  the  angel  speaks  to  King  Benjamin, 
comes  to  them.  "None  shall  be  found 
blameless  before  God,  except  it  be  little 
children,  only  through  repentance  and  faith 
on  the  name  of  the  Lord  God  Omnipotent." 
The  angel  in  the  next  verse  told  King  Ben- 
jamin that  even  his  own  people  would  be 
found  no  more  blameless  in  the  sight  of  God, 
after  he  had  declared  these  things  unto  them, 
only  on  the  conditions  which  the  angel  had 
declared— "repentance  and  faith  on  the 
name  of  the  Lord  God  Omnipotent." 

Now,  it  is  pertinent  to  ask  at  this  point,  if 
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this  is  the  case  with  men  in  the  flesh,  will  not 
the  declaration  of  this  law,  or  the  imparting 
of  this  knowledge,  to  men  in  the  spirit  world 
be  followed  by  the  same  consequences?  It  is 
the  making  known  of  the  law  of  the  gospel — 
the  conditions  of  salvation — that  brings  man- 
kind under  condemnation,  that  requires  from 
them  faith  and  repentance,  and  that  brings  to 
them  remission  of  sins  through  the  ordinance 
of  baptism. 

Before  the  knowledge  of  a  Savior  had 
spread,  men  were  blameless  for  not  obeying 
His  law.  They  were  not  under  condemnation. 
They  did  not  know  the  will  of  God  concern- 
ing them,  and  if  they  broke  any  of  His  laws, 
they  did  so  ignorantly. 

Alma,  in  the  17th  verse  of  his  42nd  chap- 
ter, asks  very  pertinently : 

Now  how  could  a  man  repent,  except  he  should  sin  ? 
How  could  he  sin  if  there  was  no  law,  how  could  there  be 
a  law,  save  there  was  a  punishment  ? 

In  the  19th,  20th  and  21st  verses  he  says : 

Now  if  there  was  no  law  given, — if  a  man  murdered 
he  should  die,  would  he  be  afraid  he  would  die  if  he 
should  murder? 

And  also,  if  there  was  no  law  given  against  sin,  men 
would  not  be  afraid  to  sin, 

And  if  there  was  no  law  given  if  men  sinned,  what 
could  justice  do,  or  mercy  either ;  for  they  would  have  no 
claim  upon  the  creature  ? 

This  agrees  with  what  the  Apostle  Paul 
says : 

"Where  no  law  is,  there  is  no  transgres- 
sion." 

And,  of  course,  where  there  is  no  trans- 
gression there  is  no  condemnation.  Again 
he  says  : 

"Nay,  I  had  not  known  sin,  but  by  the 
law." 

According  to  the  words  of  Jacob,  recorded 
in  II  Nephi,  9th  chap,  verses  25,  26  : 

Wherefore  He  has  given  a  law,  and  where  there  is  no 
law  given,  there  is  no  punishment;  and  where  there  is  no 
punishment,  there  is  no  condemnation  ;  and  where  there 
is  no  condemnation,  the  mercies  of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel 
have  claim  upon  them,  because  of  the  atonement;  for 
they  are  delivered  by  the  power  of  Him; 

For  the  atonement  satisfieth  the  demands  of  His  jus- 
tice upon  all  those  who  have  not  the  law  given  to  them, 
that  they  are  delivered  from  that  awful  monster,  dealh 
and  hell,  and  the  devil,  and  the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone. 


which  is  endless  torment ;  and  they  are  restored  to  that 
God  who  gave  them  breath,  which  is  the  Holy  One  of 
Israel. 

In  the  27th  verse  he  says,  "But  woe  unto 
him  that  has  the  law  given;  yea,  that  has  all 
the  commandments  of  God." 

The  atonement  of  Jesus  brings  to  pass  the 
deliverance  of  all  those  who  have  died  with- 
out the  law,  both  those  who  died  before  the 
coming  of  Jesus,  and  after  His  coming.  It 
is  declared  by  Abinadi  that  these,  "not  hav- 
ing salvation  declared  unto  them,  have  a  part 
in  the  first  resurrection,  or  have  eternal  life, 
being  redeemed  by  the  Lord."  He  puts  little 
children  also  in  the  same  class.  These  words 
can  be  found  in  the  15th  chapter  of  Mosiah, 
verses  24,  25. 

After  examining  these  passages,  let  us  re- 
turn to  the  words  of  Mormon,  as  recorded  by 
Moroni,  and  let  us  read  those  words  in  the 
light  of  the  sayings  of  the  prophets  which  we 
have  quoted.  He  says,  "  For  the  power  of 
redemption  cometh  on  all  they  that  have  no 
law." 

Why  is  that?  Because  they  are  not  under 
condemnation,  not  having  violated  any 
law  knowingly ;  and  therefore  they  cannot 
repent.  How  can  a  man  repent  of  that 
which  is  not  sin  ?  For,  as  Alma  says,  "how 
could  he  sin  if  there  was  no  law?"  There- 
fore, until  the  law  is  declared,  such  people 
are  not  sinners;  and  if  they  cannot  repent, 
of  what  avail  would  baptism  be?  We  would 
not  baptize  a  man  that  had  not  repented. 
He  must  be  convicted  of  sin.  He  must  see 
that  he  must  obey  the  laws  of  God.  He 
must  know  that  it  is  his  duty  to  believe  in 
Jesus,  to  repent  of  his  sins,  and  to  be  bap- 
tized in  His  name. 

This  is  the  salvation  which  Abinadi  speaks 
of.  It  was  not  declared  unto  those  who  died 
in  ignorance  of  the  plan  of  salvation.  But 
when  it  was  declared  unto  them,  then  sin 
began.  They  then  needed  to  repent  and  to 
be   baptized. 


There  is  this  distinction  between  children 
and  adults:  children  are  not  accountable  and 
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are  not  sinners  until  they  reach  the  age  of 
accountability,  which  the  Lord  has  said  is 
eight  years;  and  therefore  they  cannot  repent, 
neither  is  baptism  necessary  for  them.  But  it 
is  different  with  adults  who  died  in  ignor- 
ance of  the  law  of  God.  The  time  will  come 
when  every  creature,  both  those  who  are  liv- 
ing now,  and  those  who  have  lived,  and  those 
who  will  live,  will  hear  the  law  of  salvation 
declared  unto  them,  and  when  they  hear  that 
law,  they  come  under  condemnation,  if  they 
do  not  obey  it.  Those  who  are  in  the  spirit 
world  will  hear  it,  and  when  they  do  hear  it 
they  will  become  amenable  to  the  law  of  God; 
and  though  they  themselves  cannot  be  bap- 
tized, they  can  believe  in  Jesus  and  repent  of 
their  sins,  and  others  in  the  flesh  can  be  bap- 
tized for  them ;  so  that  the  whole  law  will  be 
maintained.  Unto  such  baptism  will  be  of 
avail,  because  they  are  in  a  condition  to  re- 
pent, and  the  law  has  force  upon  them. 


An  esteemed  correspondent  writes  to  us 
about  a  question  asked  in  one  of  the  leaflets 
published  by  the  Sunday  School  Union  : 

"What  is  the  difference  between  faith  and 
belief?" 

As  the  contents  of  this  leaflet  were  written 
by  Dr.  J.  E.  Talmage,  we  handed  our  corre- 
spondent's letter  to  him,  with  the  request 
that  he  would  give  his  views  upon  the  ques- 
tion.    We  submit  them  herewith. 

Another  letter  was  received  from  a  friend 
asking  questions  concerning  a  leaflet  on  the 
Godhead,  the  contents  of  which  Dr.  Talmage 
had  also  written,  and  we  handed  it  to  him  to 
answer.  We  publish  his  explanations  also 
herewith : 

"In  a  general  sense,  'faith'  and  'belief 
are  almost  synonymous  terms;  indeed,  the 
word  'faith,'  as  used  in  the  Bible,  ij  translated 
from  the  Greek  noun,/«//r,  while  'believe'  is 
translated  from  the  corresponding  verb,  pis- 
teuo.  In  a  theological  sense,  however,  there 
is  a  distinction  between  the  terms.  Belief 
may  be  a  passive  condition  of  the  mind; 
while  faith  signifies  a  positive  state  capable  of 
impelling  to  action.     A  person  may  be  made 


to  believe  in  a  particular  principle  or  doctrine 
through  fear,  and  yet  he  may  exercise  no 
abiding  faith  or  trust  in  the  same.  Faith  we 
know  to  be  an  essential  principle  of  the  gos- 
pel of  Christ,  for  without  it  no  man  can  be 
saved.  We  are  told  'the  devils  also  believe 
and  tremble'  (James  ii :  19),  yet  we  cannot 
believe  that  the  devils  exercise  true  faith  in 
God,  else  they  would  not  be  wholly  bad. 
Faith,  we  are  taught,  is  a  gift  of  God.  'For 
by  grace  are  ye  saved  through  faith,  and  that 
not  of  yourselves;  it  is  a  gift  of  God.' 
(Ephesians  ii:  8.)  This  priceless  boon  is 
bestowed  only  on  those  who  are  worthy  of  it; 
we  cannot  think  that  it  has  been  given  to 
Satan  and  his  associates.  A  person  may  be- 
lieve in  God,  as  all  Christian  people  profess 
to  do;  yet  many  so  designated  have  not 
faith  in  the  words  of  the  Almighty  sufficient 
to  induce  them  to  do  His  will,  and  so  become 
worthy  of  His  other  gifts.  As  an  illustration, 
consider  the  following  case;  A  person  being 
convicted  of  a  crime  is  sentenced  to  a  long 
term  of  imprisonment;  he  may  believe  fully, 
indeed  he  may  know  that  the  governor  of 
his  State  possesses  the  pardoning  power  and 
could,  by  a  word,  liberate  him  from  his  con- 
finement; yet  if  he  has  no  faith  that  the  gov- 
ernor would  be  interested  in  his  behalf — 
through  a  consideration  of  the  facts  in  his 
case  or  by  other  means — he  will  not  expect 
pardon  and  will  make  no  effort  to  reach  the 
executive  ear.  Belief  may  be  a  foreign 
growth,  transplanted  from  one  mind  to  an- 
other. A  man  possessed  of  powerful  argu- 
ment, or  of  strong  persuasive  ability,  may 
induce  another  to  believe  as  he  believes ;  but 
faith  cannot  be  so  transferred,  it  must  germi- 
nate and  develop  from  a  seed  within  each 
one's  mind.  (Alma  ch.  32.)  A  person  with 
strong  faith,  exhibited  by  works,  may  encour- 
age others  to  cultivate  their  faith  by  proper 
exercise  and  attention ;  but  he  cannot  give 
his  faith  to  another.  Faith  includes  belief; 
indeed,  pure  faith  carries  with  it  an  absolute 
knowledge.  Faith  in  God  causes  man  to 
trust  his  Maker  so  implicitly  that  though  the 
Creator  may  afflict  and  chasten  him,  here  cog- 
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nizes  that  all  is  for  his  own  good ;  and  in  his 
heart  he  declares,  '  Though  He  slay  me,  yet 
will  I  trust  in  Him.'  Wholesome  belief  may 
be  made  a  stepping-stone  to  faith,  but  it  is 
not  necessarily  so. 

"For  further  information,  read  the  Lectures 
on  Faith  in  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants. 

"A  QUESTION  has  been  asked  calling  for  an 
explanation  of  the  statement  made  in  Deseret 
Sunday  School  Union  Leaflet  No.  34  that  the 
'Holy  Ghost  is  a  personage  of  spirit.'  The 
note  itself  is  quite  plain  on  the  subject: 

"  The  Holy  Ghost  is  the  third  member  of  the  Godhead  ; 
and  is  a  personage  of  spirit  (Doctrine  and  Covenants 
130;  22.  23)  not  having  a  body  of  flesh  and  bones. 
Through  the  Holy  Ghost  the  Father  and  Son  accomplish 
their  purposes.  Its  office  is  to  give  wisdom  and  knowl- 
edge, and  to  inspire  men  with  words  of  prophecy  (il 
Peter  i :  21).  It  is  a  witness  of  God  to  man  (I.  Corinth- 
ians 2:  II,  12  and  13;  III.  Nephi  11  :  32).  The  terms 
'  Holy  Ghost '  and  '  Spirit  of  God  '  mean  the  same. 

"In  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  130, 
22nd,  read  : 

"  The  Father  has  a  body  of  flesh  and  bones  as  tangible 
as  man's  ;  the  Son  also :  but  the  Holy  Ghost  has  not  a 
body  of  flesh  and  bones,  but  it  is  a  personage  of  Spirit. 
Were  it  not  so  the  Holy  Ghost  could  not  dwell  in  us. 

"It  would  be  unreasonable  to  think  that  a 
personage  of  flesh  and  bone  could  enter  and 
dwell  within  the  heart  of  another  person; 
Doctrine  and  Covenants,  Sec.  130,  3,  reads: 

•■  (John  xiv. :  23.)  The  appearing  of  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  in  that  verse,  is  2u  personal  appearance;  and 
Ihe  idea  that  the  Father  and  the  Son  dwell  in  a  man's 
heart  is  an  old  sectarian  notion,  and  is  false. 

"These  are  the  words  of  Joseph  Smith  and 
are  accepted  by  the  Latter-day  Saints  as  au- 
thentic. We  cannot  doubt  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  an  organized  existence;  but  we  know 
by  revelation  that  he  has  never  taken  upon 
himself  a  temporal  body,  and  his  manifesta- 
tions are  therefore  purely  spiritual.  However, 
he  may  manifest  himself  in  the  form  of  a 
man,  as  witness  i.  Nephi  ii :    11. 

"  The  Holy  Ghost  is  in  no  way  hindered  by 
distance  of  space  or  time;  his  power  is  infi- 
nite; and  through  this  wondrous  messenger 
the  Father  and  the  Son  communicate  their 
will.     Thus,  the  Father  and   the  Son  do  not 


leave  their  place  of  celestial  abode  and  per- 
sonally associate  with  men  except  on  special 
occasions;  at  all  other  times  they  operate 
through  the  Holy  Ghost. 

"It  must  be  remembered,  in  dealing  with 
such  questions  as  these,  that  it  is  easy  to  give 
way  to  a  spirit  of  speculation,  which  will  not 
result  in  good.  Man's  finite  mind  is  incapa- 
ble of  comprehending  the  organization  of  the 
Godhead.  Only  by  individual  effort  of  purity, 
faith  and  works  whereby  we  may  gain  a  per- 
sonal testimony  of  the  Father  and  the  Son 
through  the  Holy  Ghost,  can  we  be  made  con- 
versant with  such  matters." 


MUSIC. 


Choir  Leaders  as  Instructors. 


THIS  most  beautiful  and  refining  art  is 
daily  taking  a  stronger  root  in  the  affec- 
tions of  our  young  people,  and  its  proper  and 
beneficial  use  is  becoming  constantly  more 
apparent  to  us  as  a  community.  True,  we  are 
only  in  its  earliest  stages  of  development,  but 
the  soil  in  which  it  grows — love  for  singing — • 
is  becoming  plentiful,  and  time  and  labor 
from  the  gardeners — music  teachers — will 
gradually  raise  it  to  a  higher  perfection. 

If  the  tendencies  of  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years  are  an  index  to  our  future  musical 
growth,  in  fifty  years  from  now  we  shall  be 
unexcelled  by  any  community  in  the  world 
for  our  musical  attainments.  Indeed  in  choral 
singing  many  critical  strangers  already  place 
our  tabernacle  choir  at  the  head  of  great 
choral  organizations,  especially  in  time  and 
power ;  and  they  are  rapidly  advancing  in  re- 
fined shadings  of  expression.  Personally  the 
writer  is  not  willing  to  admit  all  that  is  said 
in  praise  of  them,  though  realizing  that  with 
systematic  training  the  natural  talent  can  be 
developed  until  they  can  hold  this  honored 
position. 

This  encouraging  growth  in  music  should 
put  us  on  the  alert  to  advance,  and  in  the  best 
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direction  possible.  With  the  love  of  singing, 
people  will  sing;  but  that  does  not  insure  a 
well-controlled,  expressive,  tuneful  voice,  nor 
an  elevated  taste  for  that  which  is  most  beauti- 
ful in  music ;  and  the  promising  young  plants 
may  bear  but  puny  fruits  for  want  of  attention 
and  training. 

You  untiring  planters — leaders  of  music  in 
this  community — who  have  been,  with  the  help 
of  the  Creator,  who  gives  voice  and  talents, 
you  whose  untiring  efforts  with  the  choirs  and 
Sabbath  schools  have  created  this  love  for 
your  noble  art  of  song,  what  are  you  doing 
now?  Are  you  attending  to  these  plants, 
training  them  up  the  trelliswork  into  beautiful 
forms  as  fast  as  they  grow?  Or  have  you 
become  weary  of  the  toil  of  planting,  and  are 
permitting  the  weeds  to  destroy  the  results  of 
your  labors?  Perhaps  you  are  not  wholly 
conscious  of  having  done  the  planting,  so  are 
not  wholly  interested  in  the  young  shoots.  It 
is  possible  that  you  fail  to  realize  just  how 
beautiful  those  plants  among  the  weeds  could 
be  made  to  grow,  if  you  put  your  energy  to 
training  them,  especially  if  you  bestir  your- 
selves and  become  expert  trainers. 

To  improve,  to  advance,  to  excel,  is  to  live 
here  and  hereafter.  There  is  no  standing  still 
in  music,  more  than  to  any  other  endless 
pursuit.  Cease  to  seek  for  more,  and  we  soon 
stagnate,  and  there  we  lie  like  a  fallen  tree  in 
the  path,  hindering  the  progress  of  those 
around  us,  until  they  boldly  and  determinedly 
stride  over  us,  which  is  too  seldom  done  for 
the  interest  of  progress;  but  when  done,  too 
often  wounds  our  sensitive  feelings,  so  that 
we  make  less  effort  than  ever  in  the  future. 

Dear  reader,  if  you  are  laboring  in  the  field 
for  music,  do  not  take  it  for  granted  that  we 
think  you  must  be  doing  any  of  these  things. 
Perhaps  you  are  doing  all  in  your  power  to 
rally  every  singer  in  the  vicinity  to  your  choir, 
and  when  there  you  are  wide  awake  to  the 
necessities  of  their  musical  natures,  constantly 
seeking  to  make  them  more  perfect  and  har- 
monious in  their  work,  extending  the  hand 
of  encouragement  to  those  who  would  excel, 
and  encouraging  all  to  progress  by  the  evident 


pleasure  you  yourself  are  getting  by  progress- 
ing. If  so,  you  have  no  aimless  rehearsals. 
You  are  not  complaining  that  there  are  no 
voices  in  your  town.  You  are  not  without 
new  music,  or  means  to  get  it  with,  for 
"Where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way."  You 
are  not  without  tenors,  altos,  and  basses  in 
your  choir.  Or,  if  through  some  unavoidable 
circumstances,  you  do  happen  to  be  just  at 
present,  you  will  not  remain  so,  for  you  will 
soon  gather  the  talent  lying  idle  around  your 
little  settlement  and  train  it  into  what  you 
need.  You  will  be  so  elated  over  this  and  that 
beautiful  piece  of  music  that  you  cannot  rest 
until  you  have  the  voices  together  with  which 
to  render  it.  And  when  you  have  the  voices 
you  will  not  be  content  until  those  voices  are 
under  control  to  render  it  properly,  as  you 
hear  it  in  your  ideal  renditions  of  it. 

Have  I  wandered  from  the  path  by  devot- 
ing my  article  to  choir  leaders?  No.  Here 
and  here  only  is  the  key  to  our  musical  pro- 
gress, and  choir  leaders  must  excel  or  we  shall 
settle  down  to  a  period  of  mediocrity  and  non- 
progressiveness  in  music.  Choir  leaders, 
juvenile  as  adult,  should  prepare  themselves 
to  become  music  teachers  in  every  sense  of  the 
term.  They  should  be  sustained  and  upheld 
as  such,  and  strive  conscientiously  to  deserve 
it,  and  they  should  be  reasonably  paid,  too, 
for  their  labors  of  teaching,  as  it  is  difficult 
for  one  to  find  time  to  study  to  become  com- 
petent to  teach,  do  the  teaching,  and  at  the 
same  time  earn  a  livelihood  at  other  work. 
Besides,  it  is  unjust  to  expect  all  this  labor 
from  him  and  benefit  to  the  students  for 
nothing. 

You  who  are  interested  in  the  musical  tal- 
ents of  the  growing  community,  urge  your 
choir  leaders  to  organize  classes  in  singing 
for  young  people  and  children.  If  they  do 
not  feel  capable  of  doing  the  work  intelli- 
gently and  well,  urge  them  to  take  steps  to 
prepare  themselves.  We  need  a  school  where 
musical  young  men  of  ability  can  be  trained 
in  the  special  work  of  training  singers  to  read 
and  sing  well,  and  also  in  the  special  work 
of  choir  conducting.     This  would  aid   to  in- 
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sure  future  improvement  throughout  the  en- 
tire musical  institutions  of  our  community. 
Do  not  ask  too  much  unmusical  work  from 
those  talented  and  who  donate  their  best  en- 
ergies to  music.  Remember  it  is  a  calling 
that  takes  more  time  and  labor  than  most 
callings  in  our  Church.  Besides  the  time 
spent  at  actual  rehearsals  and  meetings  it 
takes  much  time  for  private  study,  to  excel, 
and  an  endless  amount  of  time  to  prepare 
material  for  a  successful  choir,  be  it  ward  or 
Sabbath  school.  It  is  then  evidently  unrea- 
sonable and  unjust  to  call  the  choir  leader  to 
fill  a  number  of  other  offices  that  could  as 
well  be  filled  by  men  who  have  no  talent  in 
this  line.  Nor  should  the  singers  be  called 
upon  to  fulfill  duties  that  would  interfere  with 
the  necessary  time  to  perfect  them  in  this 
calling  that  the  Creator  has  specially  indi- 
cated them  fit  for,  by  giving  unusual  talents 
to  them  in  this  direction. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  musicians 
should  be  nothing  more  than  musicians.  No; 
they  should  be  model  men  and  women  in  all 
things.  But  other  duties  should  not  compel 
them  to  be  dwarfed  in  their  musical  attain- 
ments if  we  would  have  the  divine  art  ad- 
vance in  the  community.  Solomon  had 
singers  and  musicians  set  apart  for  that  special 
work. 

We  believe  he  was  as  wise  in  that  as  in 
most  other  things,  and  we  will  hail  the  day 
when  we  shall  have  our  musically  gifted  sons 
and  daughters  set  apart  for  this  work,  suffi- 
ciently to  bring  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection 
the  natural  talents  God  has  given  them. 

Musicus. 


RECOLLECTIONS      OF      THE      PROPHET 
JOSEPH      SMITH. 


Had  Seen  Better  Days. — Mr.  Sellit. — 
Well,  Uncle  Eph,  how  are  you  getlin'  along 
these  days?  Uncle  Eph. — Oh,  I'm  gettin' 
along  fine.  It's  a  mighty  poor  day  I  don't 
make  my  two  or  three  dollars.  Mr.  Sellit. — 
You  must  be  gettin'  rich.  S'pose  you  pay 
me  that  little  bill  you  owe  me.  Uncle  Eph. — 
Well,  you'll  have  to  'scuse  me  today,  Mr. 
Sellit.  You  see,  I've  been  havin'  a  lot  of 
mighty  poor  days  lately. 


FOLLOWING  are  a  few  more  recollections 
of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  as  related 
by  Elder  Daniel  Tyler: 

"At  the  time  William  Smith  and  others 
rebelled  against  the  Prophet,  as  recorded  in 
his  history,  when  the  walls  of  the  Kirtland 
Temple  were  raised  but  a  few  feet  above  the 
ground,  I  attended  a  meeting  'on  the  flats,' 
where  'Joseph'  presided.  Entering  the 
school-house  a  little  before  meeting  opened, 
and  gazing  upon  the  man  of  God,  I  perceived 
sadness  in  his  countenance  and  tears  trickling 
down  his  cheeks.  I  naturally  supposed  the 
all-absorbing  topic  of  the  difficulty  must  be 
the  cause.  I  was  not  mistaken.  A  few  mo- 
ments later  a  hymn  was  sung  and  he  opened 
the  meeting  by  prayer.  Instead,  however,  of 
facing  the  audience,  he  turned  his  back  and 
bowed  upon  his  knees,  facing  the  wall.  This, 
I  suppose,  was  done  to  hide  his  sorrow  and 
tears. 

"I  had  heard  men  and  women  pray — espec- 
ially the  former — from  the  most  ignorant, 
both  as  to  letters  and  intellect,  to  the  most 
learned  and  eloquent,  but  never  until  then 
had  I  heard  a  man  address  his  Maker  as 
though  He  was  present  listening  as  a  kind 
father  would  listen  to  the  sorrows  of  a  dutiful 
child.  Joseph  was  at  that  time  unlearned, 
but  that  prayer,  which  was  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  behalf  of  those  who  accused  him  of 
having  gone  astray  and  fallen  into  sin,  that 
the  Lord  would  forgive  them  and  open  their 
eyes  that  they  might  see  aright — that  prayer, 
I  say,  to  my  humble  mind,  partook  of  the 
learning  and  eloquence  of  heaven.  There 
was  no  ostentation,  no  raising  of  the  voice  as 
by  enthusiasm,  but  a  plain  conversational 
tone,  as  a  man  would  address  a  present 
friend.  It  appeared  to  me  as  though,  in  case 
the  vail  were  taken  away,  I  could  see  the  Lord 
standing  facing  His  humblest  of  all  servants 
I  had  ever  seen.  Whether  this  was  really  the 
case  I  cannot  say;  but  one  thing  I  can  say,  it 
was    the   crowning,    so    to   speak,  of  all  the 
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prayers  I  ever  heard.  After  the  prayer  an- 
other hymn  was  sung. 

"When  Joseph  arose  and  addressed  the  con- 
gregation, he  spoke  of  his  many  troubles,  and 
said  he  often  wondered  why  it  was  that  he 
should  have  so  much  trouble  in  the  house  of 
his  friends,  and  he  wept  as  though  his  heart 
would  break.  Finally  he  said  :  '  The  Lord 
once  told  me  that  if  at  any  time  I  got  into 
deep  trouble  and  could  see  no  way  out  of  it, 
if  I  would  prophesy  in  His  name,  he  would 
fulfill  my  words,'  and  added:  'I  prophesy 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  that  those  who  have 
thought  I  was  in  transgression  shall  have  a 
testimony  this  night  that  I  am  clear  and  stand 
approved  before  the  Lord.'  The  next  Sab- 
bath his  brother  William  and  several  others 
made  humble  confessions  before  the  public. 
What  their  testimonies  were,  I  never   knew. 

"In  a  discourse  in  Far  West,  Missouri,  Jo- 
seph Smith  said,  'Many  of  the  elders  of  this 
Church  will  yet  be  martyred.'  I  do  not  recol- 
lect what  preceded  or  came  after,  but  those 
words  I  well  remember,  and  when  the  massa- 
cre took  place  at  Brother  Haun's  mill,  I  felt 
in  hopes  that  that  was  the  fulfillment  of  the 
prediction.  Subsequently,  when  he  and  his 
brother  Hyrum  were  martyred  in  Carthage 
jail,  I  hoped  that  that  would  be  the  entire 
amount  of  those  who  would  seal  their  testi- 
mony with  their  blood ;  but  alas,  several  have 
since  had  their  blood  shed  for  the  testimony 
of  Jesus;  many  more  are  living  martyrs,  and 
I  again  hope  that  the  Lord  will  turn  away  the 
wrath  of  our  enemies  and  not  suffer  this  sore 
trial  to  be  repeated.  Whether  or  not,  we 
must  submit  to  His  will  and  acknowledge  His 
hand  in  all  things  as  well  in  sore  trials  as 
in  our  happiest  moments. 

"At  a  conference  in  Nauvoo,  Illinois,  in 
the  afternoon,  while  Sidney  Rigdon  was 
preaching  one  of  his  most  powerful  and  elo- 
quent sermons,  the  heavens  began  to  gather 
blackness.  He  observed  this  and  said  to  the 
Prophet,  'Is  it  going  to  rain?'  He  an- 
swered, 'Yes,  and  we  had  better  dismiss  the 
meeting,  and  let  the  people  go  home  and  not 
get  wet.'     The  conference  was  held  under  a 


large  tree.  The  speaker  replied,  '  I  wish  you 
to  know  I  am  not  through,  for  I  am  as  full 
of  preach  as  my  skin  can  hold,'  and  sat 
down. 

"President  Smith  said  to  the  audience, 
'You  had  better  hurry  home  as  soon  as  the 
meeting  is  dismissed,  or  you  will  get  wet.  We 
are  going  to  have  a  heavy  rain.'  The  services 
were  dismissed  without  singing,  I  think,  when 
all  started  for  their  homes.  Those  who  lived 
near  by  reached  their  residences,  while  those 
from  the  suburbs  had  either  to  run  into 
neighboring  houses  or  take  the  pelting  wind 
and  rain. 

"The  writer, with  several  others, who  resided 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city,  while  running 
at  the  top  of  their  speed,  reached  an  empty 
cabin  just  as  the  rain  began  to  pour,  where 
we  remained  fully  a  half  hour,  until  the  clouds 
moved  away.  The  next  day  being  fair.  Elder 
Rigdon  finished  his  discourse. 

"On  another  occasion,  when  the  Nauvoo 
Legion  was  on  parade,  the  heavens  began  to 
blacken  as  if  to  rain.  The  people  began  to 
get  uneasy,  and  some  were  preparing  to  leave. 
Joseph  arose  in  his  saddle  and  shouted,  'At- 
tention, Legion  !  Don't  break  the  ranks — it 
is  not  going  to  rain.  If  it  rains  enough  to 
wet  through  your  shirt  sleeves,  the  Lord  never 
spoke  by  my  mouth !  ' 

"It  had  already  begun  to  sprinkle  rain,  but 
it  ceased,  the  clouds  passed  away  and  drill 
continued  as  long  as  it  was  desirable.  There 
are  probably  many  living  now  who  will  re- 
member these  latter  circumstances." 


ELDER    DANIEL    D.     MCARTHUR, 

whose  home  is  in  St.  George,  Washington 
County,  Utah,  was  born  in  the  town  of 
Holland,  Erie  County,  New  York,  on  the  8th 
day  of  April,  1820.  He  met  Joseph  Smith 
for  the  first  time  in  Kirtland,  in  the  month 
of  July,  1836.  His  estimation  of  the 
Prophet,  and  his  testimony  concerning  him 
are  given  here  in  his  own  words  : 

"To  me  he  seemed  to  possess  more  power 
and  force  of    character   than    any   ordinary 
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man.  I  would  look  upon  him  when  he  was 
with  hundreds  of  other  men,  then  he  would 
appear  greater  that  ever. 

"  My  testimony  is  that  he  was  a  true  Pro- 
phet of  the  living  God;  and  the  more  I  heard 
his  sayings  and  saw  his  doings  the  more  I  was 
convinced  that  he  had  of  a  truth  seen  God 
the  Father  and  His  Son  Jesus  Christ,  as  also 
the  holy  angels  of  God.  I  cannot  call  to 
mind  that  I  ever  had  a  doubt  enter  my  heart, 
since  I  first  heard  the  gospel  preached,  which 
was  in  the  spring  of  1832,  as  to  his  being  a 
true  Prophet.  It  always  seemed  to  me  that  if 
I  ever  did  know  anything  on  this  earth  I 
surely  knew  that  he  was  a  Prophet." 

Some  things  which  he  remembers  of  this 
great  man  he  also  relates  a  follows : 

"When  he  first  spoke  to  me  I  was  in  the 
woods,  about  half  a  mile  south  of  Kirtland. 
He  was  on  his  horse  and  I  was  chopping 
wood.  Said  he,  'Good  afternoon.'  I  re- 
turned the  compliment.  He  had  a  smile  on 
his  face,  and  I  felt  that  he  was  going  to  say 
something  else,  'You  are  not  the  young  man 
who  sold  his  wife  for  a  bull-eye  watch  the 
other  day,  are  you?'  he  asked.  I  replied, 
'No,  sir,'  and  he  went  on  laughing.  There 
was  a  man  who  had  sold  his  wife  for  a  bull- 
eye  watch  a  day  or  two  before,  and  there  was 
quite  a  talk  about  it  in  the  neighborhood,  so 
I  suppose  he  thought  he  would  have  a  little 
fun  with  me. 

"  This  same  winter,  1836,  he  stated  that  he 
was  out  of  fire-wood  and  that  he  had  no  time 
to  get  up  any,  for  the  officers  of  the  law  were 
continually  on  his  track.  So  some  of  the 
brethren  thought  they  would  turn  out  and  get 
him  some  wood.  Father  and  some  two  other 
brethren  took  their  teams  to  haul,  and  myself 
and  three  other  boys  went  to  chop  the  wood 
into  sled  lengths.  It  was  the  last  of 
December  and  snow  was  on  the  ground. 

"When  noon  came  we  were  all  called  to 
dinner  at  Joseph's  house.  The  table  was 
loaded  down  with  corn-meal  mush  and  milk, 
and  at  the  bidding  of  Joseph  we  all  stepped 
forward  to  our  places  around  the  table,  stand- 
ing   on    our    feet.       Joseph    asked    Joshua 


Holman,  who  was  one  of  the  wood  haulers, 
to  ask  a  blessing  upon  the  food.  He  went  at 
his  duty  with  all  his  soul.  As  he  had  been  a 
Methodist  exhorter  before  joining  the  Church, 
he  commenced  to  call  upon  the  great  and 
mighty  God  who  sat  upon  the  top  of  a  topless 
throne,  to  look  down  and  bless  the  food 
and  asked  many  other  blessings  to  rest  upon 
the  Prophet,  etc.  As  soon  as  he  closed 
Brother  Joseph  said,  '  Brother  Joshua,  don't 
let  roe  ever  hear  you  ask  another  such  a  bless- 
ing;' and  then  before  we  took  our  seats  he 
stated  his  reasons  for  making  this  remark, 
and  showed  us  how  inconsistent  such  ideas 
were,  and  told  us  many  things  about  God 
and  who  He  was.  Then  we  sat  down  to  our 
mush  and  milk,  and  after  eating,  the  men  went 
out  to  hitch  up  their  teams,  and  Joseph  took 
his  hat  and  stepped  out  into  the  yard.  We 
boys  followed  close  at  his  heels,  and  he  turned 
around  and  said,  'Boys,  you  think  I  am  a 
Prophet,  and  want  to  hear  all  I  have  to  say. 
Now,'  said  he,  'if  I  should  tell  you  all  I 
know  that  will  come  to  pass  within  twelve 
years,  perhaps  there  would  not  one  of  you 
believe  it,  and  would  apostatize  from  the 
Church.  But  I  shall  let  you  learn  things  as 
they  happen,  then  most  likely  you  will  all 
stand  in  the  Church.' 

"This  saying  of  course  caused  me  to  watch 
what  transpired  in  the  following  twelve  years. 
About  the  first  thing  that  took  place  after 
that  was  the  great  apostasy  in  1837;  next  we 
were  driven  out  of  Kirtland;  and  Joseph  was 
obliged  to  flee  for  his  life;  next  Joseph  and 
his  brethren  and  the  whole  Church  were 
driven  out  of  Missouri ;  next  Joseph  and 
Hyrum  were  murdered ;  afterwards  the  entire 
Church  were  driven  from  Nauvoo,  which 
history  you  are  familiar  with ;  all  this  inside 
of  twelve  years,  and  ten  thousand  other 
things  besides!  " 


It  is  estimated  that  100,000,000  of  the 
Chinese  people  are  engaged  in  the  culture, 
preparation,  sale,  carriage  and  exportation  of 
tea. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH. 


DANIEL   WEBSTER A  BRIEF    SKETCH  OF 

HIS    LIFE. 


"Some  are  born  great,  some  achieve 
greatness,  and  some  have  greatness 
thrust  upon  them."  Such  might  be 
said  of  the  great  orator  and  statesman 
— Daniel  Webster.  Hewasbornin 
Sahsbury,  New  Hampshire,  January 
i8th,  1782.  His  parents,  who  were 
very  poor,  saw  how  studious  and 
thoughtful  their  boy  was,  and  deter- 
mined to  send  him  to  Darmouth 
College.  He  was  fitted  out  with  a 
coarse  suit  of  homespun  cloth,  and 
at  the  age  of  fifteen  was  prepared  to 
enter  college. 

He  took  advantage  of  every  oppor- 
tunity afforded  him,  and  soon  gained 
the  confidence  of  all  his  teachers  and 
class-mates.  After  his  graduation 
from  Darmouth,  he  taught  school, 
and  thus  aided  his  older  brother, 
Ezekiel,  to  go  to  college.  His  voice, 
which  was  deep  and  of  an  oratorical 
nature,  was  well  adapted  to  his 
sphere,  and  he  became  a  very  pro- 
ficient lawyer,  and  settled  in  Boston. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1805, 
and  was  elected  a  United  States 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  in  1826, 
which  office  he  held  for  three  terms. 
He  was  elected  Secretary  of  State  by 
Harrison,  and  was  retained  by  the 
next  President — Tyler. 

During   this    time   he  was   slowly 


plodding  up  the  hill  of  life,  and  his 
orations,  especially  his  Plymouth 
Rock  and  Bunker  Hill  Monument 
orations,  rank  among  the  master- 
pieces of  American  literature.  He 
was  re-elected  United  States  Senator 
in  1845,  ^nd  w^s  Secretary  of  State 
for  President  Millard  Fillmore. 

He  was  often  termed  the  "Ex- 
pounder of  the  Constitution,"  as  he 
so  thoroughly  understood  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  government,  and  was 
always  in  favor  of  the  preservation 
of  the  Union.  He  died  October  24, 
1852,  at  Marshfield,  Massachusetts. 
Although  he  has  departed  from  us, 
yet  his  name  and  fame  will  never  be 
forgotten. 

Many  incidents  might  be  related 
of  Webster  to  show  that  he  did  not 
gain  his  knowledge  all  in  one  day, 
but  only  by  weary  toil  and  hard 
labor. 

It  is  stated  that  when  a  small  boy, 
his  teacher  one  day  held  up  a  new 
jack-knife,  and  told  the  pupils  that 
the  one  that  could  commit  to  memory 
the  greatest  number  of  verses  from 
the  Bible  should  have  the  knife. 
Many  of  the  boys  did  well,  but  when 
it  came  Daniel's  turn  he  repeated 
sixty  or  seventy  verses,  and  said  he 
had  several  chapters  more.  He  had 
outdone  them  all,  and  was  presented 
with  the  prize.  In  school  he  was 
behind  the  other  boys  in  his  class, 
and  his  first  effort  was  a  failure.  But 
by  repeated  efforts,  and  the  en- 
couragements of  his  teacher,  he  was 
soon  promoted,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
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second  quarter  he  was  thus  ad- 
dressed :  "  Daniel  Webster,  get  your 
cap  and  books  !"  He  did  this  with 
some  surprise,  and  the  tutor  con- 
tinued :  "Now  report  yourself  to  the 
teacher  of  the  first  class,  and  you, 
young  gentlemen,  will  take  an  affec- 
tionate leave  of  your  classmate,  for 
you  will  never  see  him  again."    And 


they  never  did  see  him  again.  As 
you  have  seen,  he  went  through  col- 
lege, became  a  distinguished  lawyer, 
an  eloquent  orator,  a  United  States 
Senator,  and  one  of  the  leading 
statesmen  of  this  nation. 

J.    C.  R.,  Age  i6. 
Fillmore  City, 

Millard  Co.,  Utah. 


THE  MISCHIEVOUS  BOY.— A  Story  Without  Words  in  Three  Chapters. 


I.      PLAYINO  CARPENTER. 
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II.      PLATING  GRANDPA— TAKING  SNUFF. 
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III.      THE    RESULT. 
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THE  YOUNG  FOLKS'  STORIES. 


A    NOBLE    DOG. 

I  HAVE  often  heard  my  father  re- 
late the  following  story  : 

In  1866  he  and  others  were  going 
to  the  Sweetwater  to  look  for 
mines.  When  he  reached  Green 
River  the  Church  emigrant  train  had 
just  arrived  at  the  ferry  which  Lewis 
Robison  owned  at  that  time. 

They  ferried  everything  across  in 
the  boats,  except  the  oxen.  They 
had  to  be  made  to  swim  the  river. 
The  noble  animals  were  driven  into 
the  water  just  above  the  ferryboat. 
One  of  the  oxen,  tor  some  cause, 
turned  back.  The  captain  of  the 
company,  in  order  to  make  him  go 
on  with  his  fellows,  threw  a  rock  at 
him.  Unfortunately,  it  hit  him  in  a 
tender  place.  He  sank  and  went 
under  the  boat,  but  very  soon  came 
up  on  the  lower  side  and  commenced 
to  drift  to  the  center  of  the  stream. 

A  large,  black  dog  had  been  look- 
ing on  from  the  shore,  while  the  men 
were  anxiously  watching  the  unfor- 
tunate ox,  but  could  do  nothing  for 
him.  To  all  appearance,  the  noble 
dog  took  in  the  entire  situation,  and 
plunged  into  the  river.  He  swam 
right  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ox, 
and  placing  his  fore  feet  on  the  ox, 
paddled  with  his  hind  feet  with  all 
his  power.  Being  unable  to  move 
him,  he  left  that  position  and  went  on 
the  other  side  of  the  animal,  and 
caught  him  by  the  ear  and  tried  to 
pull  him  backwards  to  shore.   Realiz- 


ing that  he  could  do  nothing  for  him, 
he  got  on  the  lifeless  creature,  gave 
one  mournful  howl  and  swam  ashore. 

Roy  Curtis. 
Age  12  years. 
Springville,  Utah  Co. 


TONEY. 


ToNEY  was  a  good  dog.  He  was 
of  the  same  age  as  I.  My  parents 
used  to  put  him  in  the  crib  with  me 
when  he  was  very  small,  and  he 
would  play  with  me.  We  have  five 
children  in  our  family,  and  he  has 
been  a  playmate  for  each  of  us.  He 
would  not  bite  any  child.  When  any 
person  came  that  he  knew  he  would 
always  pick  up  a  stick  in  his  mouth 
and  go  to  meet  him.  He  acted  as 
though  he  knew  every  word  that  was 
said  to  him. 

When  I  was  between  two  and  three 
years  old  I  had  a  rope  tied  around 
his  neck  and  was  leading  him.  There 
was  a  large  creek  of  water  running 
back  of  our  house,  and  Toney  jumped 
across  the  ditch  and  pulled  me  into 
the  creek.  I  held  to  the  rope,  and 
he  pulled  me  out  on  the  other  side. 

About  one  year  ago  the  city 
council  passed  an  ordinance  to  tax 
dogs.  We  had  a  young  dog,  and 
my  pa  paid  taxes  on  it,  but  said  Toney 
was  getting  too  old  to  keep  any 
longer.  But  we  children  could  not 
see  poor  old  Toney  go  ;  so  we  hunted 
our  little  banks  and  raised  enough 
money  to  pay  the  taxes  on  our  old 
playmate. 
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About  Christmas   time  some   un- 
kind person  killed  him. 

Carson  U'ells,  Jr.  Age  ii  years. 
WiLLARD,  Box  Elder  Co. 


AN   ELEPHANT'S   MEMORY. 

A  GENTLEMAN  who  crossed  the 
Atlantic  a  few  years  since  on  a  Ger- 
man steamship,  found  himself  a  fel- 
low passenger  with  a  large  female 
elephant.  The  voyage  was  long  and 
tempestuous.  To  while  away  the 
time  he  often  visited  the  elephant's 
quarters,  and  at  dinner  filled  his 
pockets  with  titbits,  crackers,  or 
refuse  from  the  table,  to  carry  to  the 
sagacious  quadruped,  who  soon 
learned  to  expect  him  and  fish  his 
pockets  for  the  same.  At  his  com- 
ing she  would  throw  out  her  trunk 
and  show  sio^ns  of  gratitude  and 
pleasure. 

But  at  length  land  was  reached, 
and  business  cares  left  little  time  for 
thought  of  his  huge  companion. 

Several  years  after,  elephants  were 
quartered  in  Central  Park,  New 
York,  for  the  winter,  and  several 
children  of  this  gentleman's  house- 
hold desired  to  visit  them.  He  ac- 
companied them,  and  obtained  per- 
mission of  the  keeper  to  go  into  the 
building  where  they  were  kept  tied 
to  heavy  posts.  As  soon  as  he 
entered,  one  elephant  at  once  be- 
came restless — threw  out  her  trunk, 
tossed  her  ears,  tramped  her  feet,  etc. 

The  keeper  looked  for  a  dog,  and 


ordered  her  to  be  quiet ;  then  asked  : 
"  Have  you  ever  had  anything  to  do 
with  elephants  ?" 

"No,"  was  his  reply.  Then  his 
voyage  was  recalled,  and  he  related 
to  the  keeper  the  incident. 

"  That  is  it,"  said  the  keeper,  "  you 
can  go  to  her  without  danger." 

It  was  the  elephant  that  came  over 
on  the  same  vessel.  He  went  to 
Nellie,  as  the  keeper  called  her  ;  she 
became  quiet,  and  expressed  her 
pleasure.  From  an  apple  woman 
near  he  procured  fruit  and  filled  his 
pockets.  The  elephant  had  not  for- 
gotten the  old  trick,  but  dove  down 
with  her  trunk,  as  in  the  old  days, 
until  every  apple  was  found. 

The  keeper  said:  "You  can  visit 
her  any  time.  She  will  never  forget 
you. 


An  old  gentleman  in  Detroit  had 
a  fine  parrot  that  called  him  "papa." 
Thinking  to  please  the  bird,  he 
brought  home,  one  day,  a  tame  crow. 
This  crow  proved  to  be  an  apt  pupil 
and  soon  imitated  everything  his  lar- 
ger and  gayer  companion  said.  The 
parrot,  however,  refused  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  his  detested  mate. 
He  seemed  to  realize  that  he  moved 
in  a  higher  social  sphere  than  the 
crow.  One  day  while  "papa"  was 
present,  the  crow  repeated  what  the 
parrot  had  said.  This  was  too  much 
for  the  insulted  bird  from  the  tropics. 
Scornfully  drawing  himself  to  his  full 
height  he  shrieked  appealingly, 
"papa,  the  crow  !" 
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Secret  of  Cheerfulness  — An  Italian 
lady,  the  wife  of  a  nobleman,  who  lived  in  re- 
tirement that  he  might  free  the  family  estates 
from  encumbrances,  was  noted  for  her 
serenity.  Though  she  had  been  called  upon 
to  face  many  difficulties,  she  had  always  re- 
tained a  calm  cheerfulness.  A  friend  once 
inquired  the  secret  of  her  energy  and  com- 
posure. "  I  am  like  the  poor  Arab,"  wrote 
the  lady  ;   "he  had  no  shoes,  and  no  money 


to  buy  any.  He  went  to  the  Mosque  at 
Damascus  and  saw  a  man  who  had  no  legs,  so 
he  gave  thanks  to  God,  and  pitied  himself  no 
longer  for  the  want  of  shoes.  And  so  why 
should  I  complain  when  there  are  so  many 
people  who  have  more  cause  for  grief  than  I 
have?  I  smooth  the  ruffled  plumes.  I  am 
placed  by  God  amid  so  many  poor  persons 
that  I  may  remember  their  burdens,  and  in 
trying  to  help  them  bear  them  forget  my  own." 
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YOUNG  BROvS.  CO., 

DEALERS    IX 

I>OB^ESST?IC  I      Sewing 

WHEELSK  &  wiLSOx^'  ]>fEW  xo.  9  J   MacMjies. 
Manufacturing  Sewing  Macliines  a  Specialty. 

CHKSE     BROS.     PIKNOS. 

Packard  Organs, 

Clough  &  Warren  Organs, 

GDITARS,  •  ACCORDEONS,  •  MANDOLINS  •  BANJOS,  •  VIOLINS 

KND 

MUSICAL  MERCEAJYDISE. 

YOUNG  BROS.  CO.,c»Sf  JSSt^'  SALT  LAKE  CITY 


o 


DOmESTIC   SEWlj^G   |VIflCHirlES 


Ulhat's  the  COattep  Hotu? 


•••  BROiA£NING  •*•  BRO'S  f 

wilmalliiilicSPORTINC  GOODS  BUSINESS nuiibu 

TWO  IMMENSE  STOEES  CHUCH  FULL  OP 

Fire  Arms,  Ammniiitifin,  Pockel  Cullery.  Fi^hiiijc  Tackle.  Base  Ball  ami  Lawn  Tennis  Supplies 
Tenls.  Hainitioek^  Bieyeles  anil  Siini-iin^  Gen<ls  of  Every  De^ci'iiilinn. 

GENUINE    THOTU^SOW    ^lUKTER     F=ROOR    BOOTS    KND    SHOES. 

AgeDts  falle  Sew  Divis  Verliral  Peed,  lli'li  Ariii  Snving  Majhiie,  THE  LWEST  IKII  BEST;  VosI  Type  Wriliig 
Machines,  Sporting,  Blasliag  and  (liaut  I'owder,  Caps,  Fuse,  Elc,  \k. 

WE  MAKE  A  SPECIALTY  OF  GUN  REPAIRING. 

Our  prices  are  Rock  Bottom.    Send  us  your  orders,  we  can  save  you  money.    Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed 

Free  on  Application. 


2461  Washington  Avenue,  Ogden,  Utali. 
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Authorized   City  Ag^ents 


-FOR     THE— 


Deposit  strjap  system 

— OF  THE— 

UTAH  COMMERCIAL  AND  SAYINGS  BANK 

22  and  24  E.  1st  South  Street. 


loth  Ward  Co-op., 
G.  F.  Brooks, 
Foulger  Brothers, 
Eardley  &  Sperry, 
Mrs.  A.  Butterworth, 
Wm.  StonemaD, 
15th  Ward  Store, 
Mrs.  C.  Hill, 
H.  F.  Evans, 
H.  J.  ShimmiDg, 
Frank  Branting, 
Siddoway  Bro.=., 
Mrs.  S.  Home. 
Snarr  A  Sons, 
J.  &  M.  Irvine, 
R.  H.  Irvine, 
John  H.  Kelson, 
Arthur  Frewin, 
A.  H.  Woodruff, 
John  F.  Coe, 
J.  W.  Rogers  4  Co., 
Robinson  &  King, 
J.  W.  Harris 
John  Brown, 
C.  P.  Held, 
Richard  Duerden, 
Centerville  Co-op., 
Pacific  Lumber 
James  Neilson, 
George  Saville, 
J.  E.  Robinson, 


cor.  8th  East  and  4th  South 

cor.  1st  South  and  Gth  East 

68  K  Street 

63.'i  S.  Main 

cor.  3rd  West  and  3rd  South 

444  W.  4th  North 

340  W.  1st  South 

373  N.  6th  West 

111  S.  5th  West 

537  N.  1st  West 

667  S.4ih  East 

701  E.  7th  South 

cor.  State  and  11th  South 

324  W.  6th  South 

759  S.  2nd  East 

459  3rd  Street 

818  E  2nd  South 

776  W.  North  Temple 

Liberty  Park 

cor.  2nd  South  and  3rd  East 

Park  Terrace  Drug  Store 

347  West  Temple 

210  C  Street 

cor.  North  Temple  and  2nd  West 

377  6th  Street 

Bountiful 

Centerville 

uildlng  Company,  -  Sugar 

Big  Cottonwood 

Mill  Creek 

-  -  Farmington 

Sc  Deposits  can  be  made  at  the  Bank  or  with  any  of 
its  agents,  and  when  the  amount  reaches  $1.00  the  depositor 
will  get  5  per  cent,  interest  thereon,  compounded  4  times  a 
year. 

GENERAL  BANKING  BUSINESS. 
Directors.— F.  Armstrong,  P.  W    Madsen,  Thomas  W. 
Ellerbeck,  Bolivar  Roberts.  Dr.  Jos.  S.  Richards,  Thomas  W. 
Jennings,  0.  H.  Hardy,  M.  E.  Cummings,  Samuel  Mclntyre. 
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CKLL  ON 

:E^erLr37-    lEBeiser, 
JEWELER, 

12  E.  1st  South  Street,  SALT  LAKE  CITY, 

Where  you  can  always  find  a  fine  selection  of  ladies' 
and  gents'  Gold  and  Silver  Watches,  Gold  and  St«el 
Spectacles,  Chain  Charms,  Etc.,  which  he  will  dispose 
of  as  cheap  as  can  be  had  of  any  responsible  dealer. 
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rrOR   PARTY    INVITATIONS, 

1  Programmes,  Wedding  Station- 
ery, etc.,  etc.,  place  your  orders  with 
Geo.  Q.  Cannon  &  Sons  Co.,  Salt 
Lake  City. 

THE  CJlILDHEIi'S  BOOK, 

A  collection  of  short  stories  and  po- 
ems, by  Augusta  Joyce  Crocheron. 
Price,  Postpaid,      -      -       $1.25  cts. 


POETICAL  WORKS 

ALFRED°bsMOND. 

A  new  book  of  poems,  arranged  and 

published  by  the  author. 

Price,  (Cloth),  -         -         $1.50 

(Leather),  -  2.00 

'       (Leather  Gilt),  -  2.50 

For  sale  by  Geo.  Q.  Cannon  & 
Sons  Co.,  24  E.  South  Temple  St., 
Salt  Lake  City. 


Z.  C.  M.  I. 

TT  is  well  known  that  this  famous  Institution  was  originally  organized 
for  the  Importation  of  General  Merchandise  ;  growing  continuously, 
it  is  now  the  most  reliable  place  in  Utah  for  the  purchaser  of  Dress  and 
Dry  Goods,  Notions,  Wraps  and  Garments  ;  Boots,  Shoes  and  Clothing  ; 
Carpets  and  Wall  Paper ;  Groceries,  Stationery,  Hardware,  Tinware, 
Crockery,  Glass,  Stoves,  Eanges,  Tools,  Diiigs,  etc.,  whether  the  intent 
be  to  buy  at  WHOLESALE  or  KETAIL. 

Main  Street,  T.  G.  Webbeb, 

Salt  Lake  City.  Superintendent. 
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D.  0.  CALDERS 
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••■••MUSIC  PALACE. 

45  and  47  W.  Ist  South  St.,  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 
^^"Orders  by  mail  will  rec^iTe  prompt  attention.' 
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The  Chicago 

Milwaukee    &    St.    Paul 

RAILWAY 

Is  the  only  line  running  Solid  Vestibuled,  Steam- 
heated  and  Electric- lighted  Trains  Dally 
b'etween  Chicago  and  Omaha,  com- 
posed of  Magnificent  Sleeping 
Cars  and 

The  Finest  Dining   Cars  in   the  World. 
EVERYTHING  FIRST-CLASS. 

Any  further  information  as  to  Rates  of  Fare,  etc., 
will  be  cheerfully  furnished  by 

ALEX.  MITCHELL, 

Commercial  Agent. 
T.  P.  POWELL, 

Traveling  Agent. 
161  S.  Main  Street,     -     Salt  Lake  City. 


F.Auerhach&Bro., 

Dry  Goods,  Fancy  Goods,  Millinery, 
Carpets,  Shoes,  Etc. 

Established  1864.         -         One  Price  to  All. 


•F.    AUERBACH    &    BRO.- 
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Utah  Cracker  factory, 

[HENRY  WALLACE,  Manager] 

J^amtfacturers  of  the  Celebrated 


373  E.  d  South  St.,       Salt  I^ke  €lty. 
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WONDER- 
LANDS 


W 


ILD 


BY  HON.  A.  B.  CARLTON. 

(For  7  years  U.  S.  Commission  r  to  Utah.) 
"A  charming  volume  of  360  page'i.dlscussing'rdmahlgh 
standpoint  the  condiiion  of  affairs  in  Utah,  and  deplctiDg 
mgr:iceful  larguate  some  of  t  he  beauties  of  the  mighty 
West  "—The  Standard,  (Ogden). 
Illustrated  with  Steel  and  Photo  Engravings,  -  Price,  ?2 
Geo  Q.  Cannon  &  Sons  Co.,  Gen'l  Agents. 

:e3:o:l./1::e3 

pipe    InsufEinee    Co. 

OF 


Paid  up   Capital, 
Assets,      -     -     - 


$200,000.00. 
$310,000.00. 


DiK  r.vTona. 

Henry  Din-woodey,     P.  T.  Farnsworth,       John  C.  Cutler 
George  Romney,         William  H.  Rowe,       David  Eccles, 
Thomes  G.  Webber,     Johj  Henry  Smith,    Geo.  W^  Thatcher 
Frank  W.  Jennings,  Charles  S.  Burton. 

OFFICBRS. 

HEBER  J.  GRANT,  Prea't-       GEO.  R05INEY,  Vice-Pres't. 

LEWIS  S.  HILLS,  freasiirer.     ELIAS  A.  SMITH,  SecreUry 

W.  J.  BATEMAN,  Ass't  Secretary. 

H.  J.G  rlANT  &  Co.,  AGENTS 

J.  F.  GRANT.  MG'R. tf^ 

Books,     •••     ••• 

Stationet^y, 
•••     •••       Toys, 

OFFICE  SDPPltlES,  ETC., 

WHOLESAL.E  AND  RETAIL,. 

Utah  B00I&  Stationery 

COIVlPflKV, 

72  Main  St.,  SALT  LAKE  CITY, 

OOlSlCflJSl     ff[.     McfllililSTEt^, 


IVIANAOER. 


tf 


WM.  DRIYIR  &  SOH, 

^Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  In 

Drugs,  Medicines,  Paints,  Oils  and  Varnishes, 

We  Guarantee  the  trade  perfectfsatlsfactlon. 
Your  Orders  Solicited. 

WM.  DRIVER  &  SON,  Ogden,  Utah 
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THE  HEMY  DIHWOODEY  FUHl«TDHE  G01HPfl]lY, 

SKL-X    L-KKE    CITV. 
BABY   CAl^l^IflGES,   f^EFRlGERATOf^S, 

FURNITURE,  CARPETS,  WAlili  PAPER. 


The  H.  A.  Tuckett  Candy  Co 

STBfljVI  Cflflt)V  WOl^I^S, 

SALT     LAKE     CITY,    UTAH 

Afanufacturers  of 

FIHE  CANDIES  for  the  Retail  Trade. 
PORE    GOODS    AT    REASONABLE   PRICES. 


THE  STATE  BANK  OF  UTAH, 

CAPITAL.,  FULLY  PAID  $SOO.OOO. 

Ko.  60  Ivlain  Street, 

SALT  LAKE  CrrV,  UTAH. 

HEBBR  J.  GRANT,  President, 

WM.  B.  PRESTON,  Vice-President, 
HEBER  M.  WELLS,  Cashier. 


DIRECTORS. 


Joseph  F.  Smith, 
Wm.  H.  Rowe. 
Abraham  H.  Cannon, 
Spencer  Clawson, 
£lia8  Morris, 


Chas.  3.  Burton, 
Nephi  W.  Clayton, 
Frank  Y.  Taylor, 
Philo  T.  Famsworth, 
Richard  W.  Young, 


Henry  A.  WooUey. 

Transacts  a  General  Banking  Business, 
Pays  5  per  cent,  on  savings  deposlte, 
Compounds  Interest  thereon  quarterly, 
Pays  careful  attention  to  country  trade. 


Wilford  Woodruff,  Prs't.        George  M.  Cannon,  Caahier. 


Zion's  Savinfi:s  ^3ank 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY, 
No.  63  East  Temple  Street,  Salt  Lake  City, 

Takes  deposits   in    any   sum;  pays  5  per  cent.  In- 
terest; compounds  quarterly. 

Oldest   Savings   Bank    in    Utah,    with   deposits 
greater  than  all  others  combined. 
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U]«IO|I  PflGIFIG 

SYSTEM. 

The  Through  Car  Line 

TO 

A//  Points  North,  South,  East  and  West. 

The  Only  Line  Operating 

•  DINING  •  CARS  • 

Tbufli  PULLMAN  PAL.4CE  SLEEPERS 


Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Without  Change. 


CITY  TICKET  OFKICK  201   MAIN  ST. 

D.  E.  BURLEY, 

Gen'l  Agent  Passenger  Dep't. 
S.  H.H.CLARK,     C.S.M  ELLEN,     E.  L.LOMAX. 
VicePrest&Gen.  Mgr.  Gen.  Traffic  Mgr.  G.  P.  &T.A. 


26 1^.  K-  THOPS,  28 1^.  I  TH0fflJlS,30 1 K-  THO(MS,  32 

EAST  FIRST  SOUTH  STREET, 
SALT     LAKK    CITY,    UTAH. 
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COALTER  &  SNELGROVE  CO., 


THE  SALT  IiflKE  IBUSIG  DEflLEt?S, 


GENERAL 
THE 


-.nALSO 


ESTEY  PIANO,  WITH  NEW  repeating  action 

ESTEY  ORGANS,  250.000  IN  USE 

BAND  INSTRUMENTS,  SHEET  MUSIC  AND  BOOKS. 


74    IVIAIN   STREET. 

Catalogue  Free. 


